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THE VICTOR OF KIN-CHAU: GENERAL OKU, WHO HAS ACHIEVED THE IMPOSSIBLE WITH A FRONTAL ATTACK, 


- , , , ‘ ? a” aie ce a ¥ late 
Fez ders lay claim to such a victory as that gained by General Oku at Kin-chau. Not only did his men win the day after two firing-lines had been annihilated, 
De ae eee ; ‘ ; , shh eved b pregnabie, and captured nu less than etghty-two guns of all caltbres. 
but they carried by direct assault a Russian position believed to be impregnabe, and captured nu les: 2 rt ) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


The Report of the Duke of Norfolk's Commission has 
been greeted with gibes. Appointed to make suggestions 
for raising the efficiency of the Militia and Volunteers, 
the Commission proposes to abolish them, and turn our 
able-bodied youth into conscripts. Unmindful of the 
Navy, it conjures up visions of invasion on a Napoleonic 
scale, and asks of what avail our Volunteers would 
be in that emergency. This is regarded as a poor 
attempt to make our flesh creep. Ha! Instead of 
creeping, that gallant integument capers about with 
mingled indignation and derision. We would have 
these audacious and inconsequent Commissioners know 
that the Navy is our bulwark, and, if that should fail 
(which is, of course, impossible), that ‘‘ nothing could 
save us.’’ It would seem to follow from this that we 
have no use for the Militia and Volunteers, who might 
as well disband, and let us submit to the foe, should 
the diabolical luck to sink or scatter our 
ships. But this does not really follow, for the Com- 
mission, it is said, ought to have shown us how to 
train the Auxiliary forces to the pitch of perfection, 
from which, I understand, they are at present remote. 


he have 


This pitch of perfection is desirable because it is 
held by the experts, or most of them, that we do not 
need a large standing army for home defence. We 
should rely, in the military sense, mainly on the gallant 
Auxiliaries. But the pitch of perfection must either make 
the Volunteer equal to a Regular, or prove that he cannot 
be equal to a Regular because he is a Volunteer. This 
dreadful reasoning appears to have worked havoc in the 
minds of the Commissioners, driving them to the con- 
clusion that a conscript with a year’s training will 
make a better soldier than the Volunteer, such as we 
know him after forty years’ experience. The Volunteer, 
in short, must always be an amateur, whereas the 


conscript is bound to be a_ professional, qualified to 


encounter with professional coolness and_ discipline 
any foreign professionals who might visit our shores 
in great force without an invitation. There cannot 
be any merit in this argument, for public opinion 
has pretty unanimously rejected it on various grounds, 
one of which makes it out to be ‘‘reaction and 
militarism.’’ In a discussion of this kind, our old 
friend militarism is sure to pop up like the alarming toy 
which used to scare our childhood. It is not militarism 
to line our hedges with amateur riflemen, should an 
invader dare to show his nose. But it is militarism of 
the most reactionary type to take care that the rifleman 
shall be trained to arms from his youth upwards, like 
the intrusive warrior with the nose aforesaid. 


This national reliance on the amateur, by the way, 
is the subject of some pointed remarks by’ Mr. Sidney 
Low in the Fortuightly Review. Mr. Low, as I have 
had other occasions to observe, turns a keen and dis- 
passionate gaze upon our party system, and our sublime 
Constitution. In the serious work of politics, he says, our 
public men often distinguish themselves by the absence 
of ‘trained faculty.’’ ‘‘ In the greatest business of all, 
that of government, we remain content with a low level 
of amateurish ability."’ Our rulers are honest ; and we are 
not so rude as to apply any scientific test to their intelli- 
gence, and to inquire why the public service is directed on 
the principle of fitting the square peg into the round 
hole. ‘A young officer will be refused his promotion 
to captain’s rank if he cannot show some acquaintance 
with tactics and military history; but the Minister of 
War may be a man of peace—we have had such—who 
regards all soldiering with dislike, and has sedulously 
abstained from getting to know anything about it.’’ 
He may be that wondrous politician who said that the 
creation of a General Staff would be a crime, because 
it would set soldiers thinking about the problems of 
their profession. Or he may be inspired by that 
wondrous journal which told us two or three years 
ago that military strategy in South Africa ought to be 
controlled by civilians in Downing Street. 


There are permanent officials, of course, who know 
their business ; but they are subordinated to the ‘ unin- 
structed amateur, who decides on policy.’” You may go 
to a public office with a project or a grievance, and get 
sound advice from the expert administrator you find 
there ; ‘‘ but his judgment may be overridden by his 
Chief, popular M.P., who scarcely knew 
of the existence of this. particular bureau till he 
came to draw a salary from it.’’ Mr. Low makes 
the daring remark that ‘‘the art of government is too 
exacting an art to be pursued successfully by young 
other things, or by elderly men 
He even suggests 
“s pro- 


perhaps a 


men interested in 
not keenly interested in anything.’’ 
that the House who make themselves 
fessional politicians’’ by applying all their energies to 
Parliamentary and Committee work should be rewarded 
with permanent appointments in the Civil Service. But 
the party that idea. It 
rewards fidelity to the party above ali othe 
the faithful amateur remains predominant. 


men in 


system does not encourage 
merits, 


and so 





‘““You do not consult an amateur architect,’’ says 
Mr. Low, ‘‘when your house is to be rebuilt; if it were 

g, you would not feel quite happy with the amateur 
fire-brigade.’’ But the sublime Constitution bids you 
rejoice to think that an amateur politician, who believes 
it is not the business of the War Office to study war, 
may take charge of the national defence; or that, in 
the worst emergency, your hearth and home may be 
defended by amateur riflemen. 


burning 


Providentially there are other sources of gratification. 
It was a sure instinct that prompted me to the apparent 
extravagance of a regular copy of our greatest journal 
with my morning coffee. For what do I learn from 
the immensely clever man who writes the 77s adver- 
tisements of itself? That everyone who is seen to read 
it is known to belong to the ‘‘ aristocracy of thought’! 
As you cannot see me at this exercise in the seclusion 
of domestic p'ivacy, pray accept from one aristocrat 
this intimation of his patent of nobility. ’Tis cheap at 
the price; a better investment surely than that of the 
amateur novelist who, as Mr. Cuthbert Hadden tells us 
in the Fortnightly, still pays for the publication of the 
masterpiece that nobody reads. Many years ago, when 
I was very green, I wrote a little work of fiction which 
ran as a serial through a weekly journal of severe prin- 
ciples. It related how a preacher in South Wales pros- 
trated himself at the feet of a siren. The spiritual directors 
of the paper grew more disturbed with each instalment, 
and were much relieved when I took the young man out 
in a sailing-boat at Milford Haven as an amateur yachts- 
man, and drowned him. I sent the story to a publisher, 
who wrote of it in terms of enthusiasm. Would I do 
him the honour of calling at his office? I called, and 
he offered to publish the book if I would advance fifty 
pounds. I said that just then I was worth about fifty 
pence, and he proceeded to dwell on serious blemishes 
in the masterpiece. They came out all of a sudden, like 
a rash. Fifty pounds from me would cure them, I 
gathered, but without that healing balm the masterpiece 
would die. And die it did. 


This happened so long ago that I supposed amateur 
novelists to have grown many shades less green than 
I was then. But Mr. Hadden shows me that the tint 
is deeper and deeper still. How else explain the 
publication of 1859 novels in a single year, the great 
bulk of them destitute of even the smallest merit ? 
There was nothing like that number in the year which 
would have been Annus Mirabilis for English fiction, 
but for the accident that I had only fifty pence 
to proffer the publisher who received me with a 
squint in a dingy back-room in Southampton Street, 
Strand. (I do not want to make out that the dingi- 
ness and the squint were marks of parsimony, cupid- 
ity, and cunning; but it was odd that the squint 
grew so sinister, and the furniture so squalid, as soon 
as their owner unfolded his scheme for making me 
an ornament of literature!) But nowadays, it seems, 
the amateur is so flush with his money that the Cheops 
of Paternoster Row can build a regular Pyramid of 
unreadable novels. There is an upper chamber in this 
office to which these unfortunates are banished after 
the Editor has solemnly pronounced sentence upon them. 
To all would-be novelists I prescribe a visit to that 
dreary limbo of the great unread. 


But if the amateur in fiction contributes little to our 
joy, what a comfort is the expert gossip, deep in the 
mysteries of social and political intrigue! From a work 
entitled ‘‘ London Society in the New Reign,’’ I cull this 
sustaining passage: ‘‘ Every New York novelist or jour- 
nalist, from Mr. Marion Crawford down to Mr. Pulitzer, 
dreams of the good time coming. when Parliaments 
shall be no more, and Edward VII. will be an absolute 
King, with Joseph Chamberlain as Mayor of the Palace 
or Grand Vizier.’ Why read novels when you can 
drink from this pure spring of fancy? Why write 
them, Mr. Marion Crawford may say, when even the 
veteran romancer can be eclipsed in a single sentence ? 
But the expert gossip can do more than this. He 
can invest the simplest tastes with regal splendour. ‘I 
have before now,’’ he says, ‘‘ had the honour of seeing 
Edward VII. enjoy beneath a humble roof a hearty meal 
of calves’ liver and bacon.’”’ 


O my prophetic soul! Why have I been partial to 
that modest dish all my life ? It was a presage of destiny 
even more august than the ‘‘ aristocracy of thought.’’ 
To enjoy calves’ liver and bacon is more distinguished 
than to be seen reading the Z7mes. One is aristocracy, 
but the other is monarchy ; and when Mr. Pulitzer’s 
dream comes true, it will be autocracy! And to think 
I was born for such dazzling eminence! I am not 
jealous of Mr. J. C. Parkinson, who, as I learn from the 
same authority, is a ‘‘naturalised grandee in Austria- 
wear on State 
costume indescribably superb.’” He may be. I don’t 
care! In future I shall add liver and bacon to my 
frugal breakfast, and sit down to it in a dressing-gown 
of indescribably humble design; and, with the Z?mes 
propped against the coffee-pot, feel that I belong to the 
Imperialism of Mind. J. C. P. will not rival that, I fancy. 


Hungary, privileged to occasions a 





WAR: AN EXPERT COMMENTARY. 
BY R. N. 


Once more, in a position chosen by themselves, fortified 
by works which, though not entirely of a permanent 
character, were evidently intended to become so; armed 
with over fifty pieces of ordnance, defended by all the 
devices which modern science provides, and manned 
by entrenched infantry, the Russians have experienced 
defeat. The battle of Kin-chau must take its place 
in the first rank of the most hardly fought and 
desperately contested engagements in history. The 
details of the action which have reached us leave no 
doubt that the victory was due as much to the courage, 
endurance, and discipline of the soldiers as to the com- 
bination of prudence and audacity, illumined by foresight 
and by a masterly grasp of details, which characterised 
General Oku’s strategy. That the Russians fought 
doggedly and with stubborn courage is certain, but once 
more they have shown that even behind defences they 
are no match for their opponents. When their lines were 
pierced they fled, and it is not, at the moment of writing, 
very clear how far the pursuers followed. Certainly 
the land route to Port Arthur is now open, for Kin-chau 
was the key of the Kwan-tung peninsula. It is unlikely 
that there will be any further defence outside Port Arthur. 

The army under General Oku, which has thus scored 
the second land victory for Japan, is that which was 
landed at Pi-tsze-wo in the first week in May, and 
which was afterwards reported to be in touch with the 
Russians to the east of Kin-chau. It is_ officially 
referred to as the Second Army Corps, and includes 
the First, Third, and Fourth Divisions—in all probability 
from thirty to forty thousand men. The task before 
the Mikado’s troops was rendered more difficult by 
the circumstance that General Stoessel, who commanded 
the Russian force, had been able to choose his posi- 
tion some time previously, and had taken every 
‘possible advantage of the ground. It appears that he 
was also able to mount as part of his defences several 
heavy guns taken from the ships out of action. A glance 
at the map will show the main topographical features 
connected with the battle. The actual neck of land 
by which the promontory is joined to the mainland is 
less than two miles broad, and is merely a ridge of 
ground sloping on either side to the sea. This ridge 
rises as it approaches Kin-chau, and there forms the hill 
referred to as Nan-shan, the strongest part of the line of 
defence, and the extreme left of the Russian position, the 
right resting on Hu-shan-tao (spelt in some accounts 
Liu-chiang-tien), a high bluff facing Talien-wan Bay. 
Here the Russians had the assistance of a gun-boat, but 
on the other flank their position was enfiladed by four 
Japanese gun-boats in Kin-chau Bay. In addition 
to the fifteen guns carried by these gun - boats, the 
Japanese had only their field-pieces, which were 
placed on high ground opposite Nan-shan Hill to 
oppose the upwards of fifty heavy pieces mounted 
by the Russians. The Russian sharpshooters of the 
Siberian Rifles were strongly entrenched, with machine- 
guns at all the important points, and there can be 
no doubt that it was never intended by the Russian 
Generals that this position should be other than 
the permanent outwork of Port Arthur; for so long as 
it was held, the defenders of the port might hope to 
co-operate with any force sent to their help, or, more- 
over, might sally out and deliver a stroke against 
the flank of a force operating to the north. It 
must be admitted that the Russians had a particu- 
larly strong position, one not of undue extent, strongly 
fortified, well garrisoned, and with natural protections on 
its flanks; yet it has succumbed, and succumbed to a 
frontal attack made by the infantry of the despised 
yellow race. Itisa fact not easily explained that from 
ten to twelve thousand Russian troops, full of confidence 
in themselves and in their solid entrenchments and 
formidable artillery, should be fairly routed in a single 
day’s fight. It is the most crushing blow the Russians 
have received yet. 

_It by no means follows that because he has taken 
the position at Kin-chau by storm, therefore General 
Oku will endeavour to repeat the operation on Port 
Arthur itself. He can afford to wait now, seeing that 
he has drawn the teeth of the military portion of the 
garrison, just as Togo did those of the fleet. So long 
as the works which have now been captured continued 
in the hands of the Russians, the door remained open 
for Kuropatkin to bring relief from the north. Now Oku 
can strengthen it and turn the position into a bar to any- 
thing of the kind, even if he does not decide immediately 
to undertake operations against Port Arthur. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Russian autho- 
rities do not appear to have had any direct information 
of what was happening at Kin-chau. The only official 
notification referring to the matter issued in St. Peters- 
burg merely stated that firing was heard in that direc- 
tion. Hitherto it has been supposed that an under- 
ground telegraph-wire connected Port Arthur with Liao- 
yang and Mukden ; but if this were the case it is strange 
that the battle, which in its details covered three days, 
was not reported to General Kuropatkin. 


THE 








OUR SUPPLEMENT. 

The extraordinary interest evinced by all nations in the 
battle of Kin-chau—a feat of arms that has placed 
Japan among the great military peoples of the world, 
that has proved her soldier to be that dangerous 
compound, the scientific fanatic, and that has quashed 
at least one of the so-called ‘‘lessons’’ of the South 
African War—is in no way lessened by the undoubted 
eagerness with which the operations of Generals Kuroki 
and Kuropatkin are being followed. This is in itself 
remarkable testimony to the hold the victory has taken 
upon the mind of the public: Kuroki and Kuropatkin 
were personages to the newspaper-reader, while Oku 
and Stoessel were, comparatively, nonentities ; but 
neither the strategy of the former nor the mystery 
enshrouding their movements could be expected to out. 
weigh the colossal daring of Oku and the apparently 
hopeless position of Stoessel. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
** LADY FLIRT,’’ Al THE HAYMARKE?D. 


Judged by no more exacting standard of taste than that 
of Haymarket playgoers, who seem content to be mildly 
amused by pleasant trivialities, ‘‘ Lady Flirt,’’ a comedy 
adapted from the French of MM. Gavault and Beer, is 
rather a feeble specimen of its class—the artificial, old- 
fashioned class of ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper.’’ It is not merely 
that the play’s story is slight and totally unoriginal, that 
its characters, from the self-sacrificing heroine down- 
wards, are mere creatures of the footlights ; but there is 
no particular ingenuity of treatment shown by the 
authors, and their piece contains not a single striking 
situation. Its whole intrigue concerns merely an 
unaddressed love-letter which is sent by a French 
Count to an English diplomat’s wife and comes into the 
hands of her husband, is claimed by a quixotic woman- 
friend of hers, and seems likely, by compromising this 
innocent lady’s reputation, to spoil (but, of course, does 
not spoil) a love affair between her and the diplomat’s 
brother. The best thing about the comedy is its avoid- 
ance of absurd heroics; its worst features are its pre- 
senting a Gallic philanderer as the grinning, swaggering 
buffoon of insular caricature, and its allowing an English 
sportsman of supposed good breeding to insult this 
Frenchman with the epithet of ‘‘ monkey.’’ Mr. Fred 
Kerr invests the bullying Englishman with due authority, 
but with needlessly rough manners, perhaps as a foil to 
the bows and grimaces of Mr. Cyril Maude’s extremely 
diverting Count. The rdle of ‘lady flirt,’’ or rather 
lady Quixote, falls to Miss Ellis Jeffreys, whose delicate 
comedy talents seem wasted on a play whose most 
piquant humours turn on Frenchmen’s broken English, 
or on such Anglo-French as ‘‘ Je suis trés—worried.”’ 


EURIPIDES’ ‘‘ HIPPOLYTUS,’’ AT THE LYRIC. 


It is two thousand three hundred odd years ago since 
the ‘‘ Hippolytus ’’ of Euripides was produced at Athens, 
and it is astonishing how few tragedies written since, 
outside the Shaksperian canon, can compare with this 
classic of old Greece in sublimity of poetic imagination, 
in sonority of rhetoric, in poignancy of pathos. The 
story of Phzedra’s infatuation for her step-son has been 
familiarised on the modern stage by Racine’s ‘‘ Phédre,’’ 
but Euripides’ treatment is more human than that of his 
French rival. Indeed, it is wonderful how modern in 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s majestic translation of the 
‘* Hippolytus ’’ Euripides really seems. This innovator, 
who almost dispensed with the chorus, this rationalist who 
used the legends of the old gods and heroes to preach 
a new religion of humanity, this feminist who yet in 
the ‘‘ Hippolytus ”’ itself scarifies the failings of women 
was, of course, in advance of his age. But how far, 
too, in some ways, above ours! What an _ object- 
lesson is his pure art to our- petty stage! Thanks 
are due to the New Century Theatre Society for its 
interesting revival of the ‘* Hippolytus,’’ as also to 
Mr. Ben Webster (Hippolytus), Mr. Brydone (Theseus), 
Miss Olive (Phzdra), Miss Farr (Chorus-leader), and, 
above all, Mr. Granville Barker (Messenger), for strong 
and impassioned elocution worthy of some _ future 
Comédie Anglaise. 
‘*WHO’S WHO?’’ AT THE SAVOY. 

There have been many less agreeable importations from 
France than the Palais- Royal sort of farce which 
Mr. Sidney Dark has adapted neatly under the title of 
“‘Who’s Who?’’ and Mr. Somerset has staged for his 
season at the Savoy. Of course, it is a wild, noisy piece 
of buffoonery of the old familiar type, all about a man 
locked up in a railway trunk; and its only original 
element of fun is that of the prisoner’s drinking a 
glass of claret by means of a straw thrust through one 
of the holes of the box. Still, the play is droll enough 
in a slap-dash mechanical fashion, and if all its 
interpreters worked as hard as Mr. Somerset himself, 
it would be very well acted. The actor-manager con- 
tents himself with the part of a worried husband who 
is almost as concerned over not finding his slippers as 
Mr. Somerset’s Drury Lane lunatic was over wearing 
his boots. While Mr. Somerset is on the stage he lifts 
the piece along ; when he is absent it flags, because his 
comrades too often play without regard to exsemble— 
save, indeed, Mr. Dagnall, who is very happy as an 
—— old M.P.; Mr. Ivan Berlyn, who does well as 

a grotesque hotel- -porter ; and Miss Nellie Sidney, who 
always pleases in a chambermaid’s role. 


** DAVID GARRICK, AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


Is there a playgoer worthy of the name who has not seen 
Sir Charles Wyndham in the periodically revived ‘‘David 
Garrick’’? Probably not; but there must be plenty of 
people eager to renew acquaintance with so famous and 
popular an impersonation. They have their chance now, 
for Charles Wyndham’s Garrick will nightly enact the 
great scene of sham drunkenness till Wednesday next, 
when ‘‘ David Garrick ”’ will give place to a final repro- 
duction of ‘The Liars.’? The ‘Garrick ” comedy has 
the advantage of Miss Mary Moore’s resumption of her 


””? 


pretty performance in the part of the alderman’s 
susceptible daughter, and the only notable change in 
the cast is the substitution of Mr. Alfred Bishop for 


Mr. William Farren as the alderman. 
‘* SIBERIA,” AT THE HIPPODROME. 


Last Monday night the stirring little drama ‘‘ Siberia 
was revived by the Hippodrome management, and was 
received once more with hearty applause—enthusiasm, 
as usual, culminating over the splendid scene in which 
the leaping horses dash, with their sledge, into the 
stream and swim boldly across. It is a sight worth 
going far to see. 
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‘THE [ NTERNATIONAL 
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GALVATION 


CONGRESS 


A RM Y, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Friday, June 24, at 7 p.m. 


INTERNATIONAL HALL, 


(specially erected), 


STRAND 


Saturday, June 25, to Monday, July 4. 


PALACE, 


CRYSTAL Tuesday, July s. 


For full particulars see public announcements, or apply—also for Tickets—to 
CONGRESS SECRETARY, 101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Admission 1s. Season Tickets, ros, 6d. 


[ TALIAN -XHIBITION, FARL'S CourT. 
From 12 noon till 11.30 p.m. 


ITALIAN COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
GRAND 


JEXHIBITS. FINE ART SECTION. 
WORKING EXHIBITS. ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
MILITARY AND OTHER CONCERTS 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, &c. 
In the EMPRESS HALL the Gigantic Representation of 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. 
OPEN ALL DAY, Admission 6d.; after 7 p.m., 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, C — Public Buildings, Gondolas, and all the Exquisite Features 
f the Queen City of the Adriatic. 
VENETIAN SERENADE "TROU PE. MASANIELLO NEAPOLITAN 
A Continuous Feast of Music, Beauty, and Movement. 


SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM’S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES, the Novelty of the Age 


1s. 


TROUPE. 


THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER’S. ROME. 
“LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES, at 3 p.m. 7, and 9.30 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. 


Roman Forum, Electric Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, 
attractions. 


ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


ILIT F “TOURNAMEN 
M ARY T URNAMENT 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE 
MAY 26 to JUNE 9. 

TWICE DAILY at 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Tickets : 


Vesuvius, and a thousand other 


ROYAL 


KING. 


Morning tos. 6d. to 5s. 
Evening. 10s. 6d. to 4s. 
Box Offices : 2, Great Scotland Yard; 
The Agricultural Hall (Barford street Entrance) ; 
and all Libraries 

Now Open. Hours ro to 5. 

GRAND PAGEANT. 

OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


ROYAL [ TALIAN CE ate ed 


(late Hengler’s). PLEASE NOTE THE ADDRESS: Oxford Circus. Twice daily, at 3 and 8. 
The largest Animal Circus extant, and the only entertainment of its kind in the whole world. 
Over 200 performing Animals including Bare-Back Riders, Clown Dogs, Clown Monkeys, 
Pertorming Bears and Goats. Grand Monkey Pantomime, as performed for three conse: ecutive 
seasons at the Zoological Cirque, Viexna. See the Great Military Review, the Court Martial 
Scene, and Real Monkey Judyes. Popular Prices. Children half- -price to all parts. 
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ROYAL BRITISH MAI 


CORRIDOR 


‘TRAIN. HARWICH-HOOK OF 
HOLLAND 
ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 


D INING 
Dairy (Sundays included). 

and 
B REAKFAST} 


ACCELERATED SERVICES 


1 
te AR. BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
| LEIPSIC, 
TABLE D’HOTE MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
Full particulars of the Continental 


DINNER and BREAKFAST. Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


(,RE4T SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
IRELAND. 

THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE FAR-FAMED 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLE NGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY , THE SHANNON LAKES. 


an Ideal 


(celebrated Hydro and Castle 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS, under the Management of tle C 
KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILI-A, WATERVILLE, and 
LAKE. Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets issued in connection with these Hotels 
EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON 


ompany, at 
CARAGH 
FAST 


Tourists are recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully 


Illustrated Guide, “THE SUNNYSIDE QF IRELAND,” post free for Twelve Penny 
Stamps. 
Pri , can be 


ramme of Tours, and. ij eee respe “ex,” Hotels, Fares, Travel. &c. 
obtained from SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kings bridy re Station, Dublin; 
or Messrs. J. Wallis and Sons, 33, Bache Phe s Walk, Dublin ; Me sors. € Ww Bullock and Co., 
22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo K. Turnham, 2, Charing Cross. I ondon, W.; oF any of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son s Offices. 











Cc. H. DENT, General Manager. 
COMPANY’S INDI. A, CILINA, and 
Pr. te. 3 ©), par nt Bg IAN MAIL SERVICES. 


P. 8 


KU RR < TEL, 


TASMANIA, 
Cc SHE AP RETU HRN TIC KE TS and ROU IND 


Pp. = ( ), THE WORLD TOURS.—For particulars aly at the T.ondon 
“ Ww 


Offices, 122, Lemienhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, 


\V EST 


»O. FRE QUENT SAIL. INGS TO GIBR Al. 1, AR, 
MARSEILLES, MAL” EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
CALCUTTA, CEYI ON, STRAITS, ( HINA, JAPAN, AU STRALIA, 

ail NEW ZEALAND. 














[ NDIES. 


THE IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 
BRISTOL TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FOR TNIGILILY. 
R.M.S. “PORT MORANT,” June 4. 1 K.M.S. “VrORT ROYAL,” June 18. 


Maynificent accommodation for Saloon and Second-Class Passengers. 

Lares moderate, 
SPECIAL TOURIST RATE OF 20 GUINEAS, FIRST-CLASS 
For Passage or Freight, apply to all Agents of the Company, 
DEMYSTER and Co., Bristol, 


RETURN 
or to- 
ELDER 


N ATAL, 


Liverpool, Lomlon, and Manchester. 


() 8 ANGE RIVE R & *“OLONY, 





: RANSVAAL, AND E AST A FRICA. 
- —_ 4 - 
The best and cheapest route is vid Durban, 
THE ABERDEEN LINE OF DIRECT STEAMERS. 
Regular Sailings. Excellent Cuisine 
Full particulars will be sent to intending passengers on applic 


JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO, 4, EAST 


O.Fohs 


The Orient-Pacific 


Surgeon and Stewardess carried, Vlectric Light 
the owners 


LONDON, E.C. 


ation to 


INDIA AVENUE, 


CRUISES TO NORWAY. 


Line will despatch the ss. ‘* OPHIR,” 
reyister, from London on July 13, for 


twin-screw . 6814 tons’ 


NORWAY 
DAYS for 25 


AND 


guineas and upwards 


SPITZBERGEN. 

27 

And the ss. “CUZCO,” to the 
NORWEGIAN FIORDS, 

Leaving HULL June 18, July 2, 16. 30, 


] 3 DAYS for 10 guineas and upwards, 

REEN and CO 
ANDI RSON, ANDERSON, and CO Fenchurch Avenue 
PENCHURCIED AVENUE, L.C., 
STREET, S.W. 


3918 tons’ register, for a series of short Cruises 
and Avg. 13 and 27 


Managers - Head Otlices 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at s, 
or to West-Liud Branch Office: 28, COCKSIUK 


Norm OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


S UM MER CR 7 2iS & 


St. Sunniva,” from leith, to the West Coast and Fiords 
Norway, June 4, 16, and 28; July 9 and 21; and August 2. 
From LONDON, round the BRITISH ISLES, August 15 and 30 
From ALBERT DOCK, LEITH, to CALTIINESS md the 
SULTLAND ISIANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
ABERDEEN five times a week, from May 1 to September go. 
ST. MAGNUS LSWICK 


AND 


>. 


The fine Steam Yacht “ of 


ORKNEY and 
. and briday, and from 


under 


NOTES. 1 SHETLAND, the Company's 
Management. open from June 1 to September 30. 
Comfortable quarters and excellent Cuisine Grand Rock Scenery and good Loc! 
sul Sea Fishing im neighbourhood 
Full particulars from Thomas Cook and Son, Ludgate Cir I cade 5 rhe 
and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasyow ; George lLlourston, 18, Wat = » PI *e iuburg h, 
and 1, Tower Place, Leith; and 
CHARLES MUKRKYLEHS, Manager, Aberdeen, 
P. Ky O. PLEASURES. € R.UI8S.2 Ss: 
The Steam Yacht “* VECTIS,” 6000 tons, 6000 h._p., will leave Tilbury on a four weeb 
Cruise for NORW AY and the FAR ‘NOR Vil on July 6. Vares trom 35 guineas. 
P Rr () MIDSUMMER VACATION CRUISE. 
ik.* ° tgs 
The “VECTIS” will leave Tilbury on a three weeks’ Cruise to the BALTIC and the 
NORTHERN CAPITALS on August 10. Fares from 21 gu.neas. 
For particulars apply to the Manager of the Company's West-Lind Office, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.« 
SERVICE ro HAMBURG 


| IRECT 
in connection with the Great Eastern Railway, vid Harwich 

PEREGRINE 

engers leave London 

Apress at 8.40 p.m 


By the General Steam Navigatic mS ompany's Fe Passenger Steamers “ 

amt “HIRONDELLI every dnesday an - Sature ins Pas 

(Liverpool Street Stati m) by Continental I 

First Class Single, Second ¢ ines Single, ess. i. ; Return (lor 
SOs. a of aas. ol 

of the G.S.N. Ce 5 Ceele: Loner Mieast, Bs 

Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.¢ 


375. 6cl. ; months), 


Further particulars ¢ or the Continental 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICUSTER SQUARE, 
Manaying Director, Mr. H. BE. MOSS 

YWICK DAILY, at 2 and 8 pom 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNLXAMPLED 


W.c 


BRILLIANCE, 
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1, GOUVERNANT’S CHANNEL PassAGe: Tur SpeciAL VAN CONTAINING THE COLT ON BOARD Suip. 2. THt VAN CONTAINING GOUVERNANT STARTING FROM FOLKESTONE FOR Epsom. 
3. GOUVERNANT IN THE PappocK At Ho tt’s Stasie, Epsom, May 29. 


THE FRENCH FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY: GOUVERNANT’S JOURNEY TO ENGLAND TO COMPETE FOR THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF. 























Photo. Delius. Copyright Manias, Strassburg. 


LUXURY FOR COMPETITORS AT DOG-SHOWS: BOXES FOR PET EXHIBITS. THE YOUTHFUL GOETHE: THE NEW STATUE AT STRASSBURG.—[See Articre.] 
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JAPANESE HUMOUR AT ALEXEIEFF’S EXPENSE: **THE RUSSIAN ADMIRAL INSPECTS THE SUNKEN WAR-SHIPS AND REPORTS ‘SLIGHT DAMAGE.’ ’’ (PRINTED ON A TOWEL.) 



































Tnn Hvuerw Carco-Hoiv, over Four Hunprep Frer Lone, Tue Deck DURING CONSTRUCTION, 


THE LARGEST STEAMER EVER BUILT FOR FRESH-WATER TRAFFIC; THE ** AUGUSTUS W. WOLVIN,” 560 rr. LONG, LAUNCHED ON THE GREAT LAKES OF AMERICA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOPICAL PRESS. 
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MOVING CHAPEL ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AILWAY. 


Drawn sy S. Braco From A Puorocrarn Svuprtiep py tHe Courtrsy or tHe “ Ceniury Macazine.” 
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THE CHAPEL-CAR USED BY EMPLOYES DURING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE YTKANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


In this wheeled sanctuary the ceremonies of the Greek Church were regularly observed and the sacraments celebrated, as the engineers slowly worked thar way eastward 
to Harbin, 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


The London season usually 
brings to these shores some 
interesting potentate who en- 
joys for a_ brief space the 
honours of the social lion. Lx Africa semper aliquid 
novi, and this year’s novelty is no less a personage 
than the Alake of Abeokuta, who rules over a great city 
of 150,000 inhabitants and a fertile territory about sixty 
miles from Lagos. ‘the Alake’s dominions are of 
special importance, as they are likely to become one of 
the great cotton-growing centres of the British Empire. 
In the Yoruba dialect, spoken by the Egba tribe, over 
whom he rules, 
the Alake’s name 
signifies ‘‘He 
who owns Ake,’’ 
the name of the 
old capital of the 
Egbas, who were 
brought into 
subjection by 
the Yoruas: in 
1838. Abeokuta 
means ‘‘ under 
the rocks,’’ and 
the appropriate- 
ness of the name 
will be apparent 
to thuse who 
study our picture 
of the giant cliffs 
which overhang 
the Alake’s capi- 
tal. On May 30 
the Alake was 
received by King 
Edward, and thereby realised the great desire of his 
heart. His Majesty treated the Prince with an urbanity 
that will go far to cement the friendship between this 
West African ruler and Great Britain. 


fHE ALAKE OF 
ABEOKUTA. 


Photo. Russell. 
LATE MAJOR-GENERAL 
MCNEILL, V.C. 


THE 
SIR J. 


DISTINGUISHED SOLDIER, 


A remarkable contrast to the 
attitude of the Papacy towards 
the French Republic is afforded 
by the visit of Cardinal Svamp: to the King of Italy. 
The Cardinal is Archbishop of Bologna, and by the 
direction of the Pope he attended the King’s reception 
in that city in full state, and subsequently sat on his 
Majesty’s right hand at dinner. ‘These courtesies, which 
are quite unprecedented, have made a great impres- 
sion on public opinion. No such spirit would have 
been manifested by the Vatican under Pius IX. or 
Leo XIII. Pius X. has made an innovation which is 
by no means welcome to Ultramontane sentiment, for 
Bologna was under Papal sovereignty in the heyday 
of the Temporal Power. Cardinal Svampa’s homage to 
the King is a concession which is supposed to mean 
that the Papacy recognises the Italian kingdom every- 
where in Italy save Rome itself. It is suggested that 
the Pope claims a secular dignity only in the part of 
Rome known as the Leonine City—a_ considerable 
restriction of the ancient temporalities of the Papacy. 
The principle thus asserted is not in the least lkely to 
be admitted; but the new spirit of the Vatican is a 
gracious change. 


POPE AND KING. 


According to the recommend- 
ation of seven out of eleven 
members of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of our Auxiliary forces, we should 
henceforth have two separate Armies-—one, as at 
present constituted, on the voluntary principle, for 
service abroad ; and another, based on compulsion, 
for home defence. It is perfectly clear that we could 
not have one 
homogeneous 
Army founded on 
conscription, or 
universal liability 
to military ser- 
vice, at once for 
the purposes of 
home and foreign 
warfare, because 
this would out- 
rage the _princi- 
ple — which, as 
Lord Wolseley 
once observed, 
has never yet 
been violated by 
any civilised 
State — that no 
man can be ex- 
patriated against 
his will. Other- 
wise, military 
service abroad 
would become military slavery. The vicissitudes of war 
often compel armies to defend their native countries in 
the territories of their opponents—as in the case, for 
example, of the Germans in France; and, when war 
breaks out, soldiers must e’en follow its fortunes 
whithersoever it may lead them, 

But that is a very different thing from their 
being compelled to do long periods of garrison duty 
far away from their hearths and homes, Both the 
Germans and the French find it oceasionally necessary 
to send military expeditions oversea — to Tonquin, for 
example, or to South-West Africa; but the men they 
draw for that purpose from their conscript armies are 
volunteers ad foc. It is different, of course, with the 
soldiers of our own Regular Army, who, when they 
take the shilling, thereby declare themselves 77% 
utrumque parati, ready to go guo fas et glorta 
ducunt. It is manifest, therefore, that, with our 


CONSCRIPTS 
OR VOLUNTEERS ? 


GENERAL SASSULITCH, 


RELIEVED OF THK COMMAND OF THE SECOND 
SIBERIAN ARMY DIVISION 


vast oversea Empire to garrison and defend, we must, 
under all circumstances, continue to maintain a paid 
Regular Army based on the voluntary system, as at 
present. 

About that we are all agreed. The only question 
which divides the nation, as it has divided the Royal 
Commission—which, by the way, was never asked for its 
opinion on the point—is whether home defence shall 
be provided for as hitherto by our Auxiliary forces of 
the voluntary kind, or whether these shall be replaced 
by a conscript Army, on the Continental model, into 
which all young men capable of bearing arms would 
be drafted who are not otherwise serving their country 
with the Regulars. ‘‘ We might reform those Auxiliary 
forces inditterently well,’’ cautiously suggested some 
members of the Commission. ‘‘Oh, reform them 
altogether,’’ replied their Hamlet- minded colleagues ; 
‘‘reform them out of existence, and replace them by 
compulsory Volunteers, home-defenders who, in presence 
of an invader, would exclaim: ‘ Coact; volumus’ /”’ 

There is much to be said for such a conscript Army 
of the stay-at-home class. For one thing, it would 
simplify our military system and make it next to homo- 
geneous. Its burdens would fall equally on the shoulders 
of all, and it would solve the problem of how to exact 
payment of the personal debt which every man _ un- 
doubtedly owes his native country in the matter of its 
defence against foreign foes. A year’s service _ with 
the colours would also tend to counteract the process 
of dead-rot and degeneration which is making such 
rapid havoc with the physique of our urban populations. 
It would infuse into the youth of the nation a spirit and 
habit of discipline which has made the Germans, for 
example, such formidable rivals to us in the field of 
commerce. It would do all that and more ; and the only 
question is whether the off-setting drawbacks of the 
system would not outweigh its advantages. 

What, then, is to be done? There is nothing to show 
that the necessities of the case might not be met by 
measures far less drastic and revolutionary than recourse 
to a system of compulsory service for all—measures which 
aimed at enlarging the numbers and improving the 
efficiency of our Auxiliary forces as at present constituted. 




















Photo. Voigt. 


HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND DUKE 


FREDERICK WILLIAM OF MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 


If the principle of compulsion is to be introduced at all, 
it might be adopted on lines different from those recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. It might, for example, 
be decreed that henceforth military drill—up to a certain 
point—should be obligatory in every school in the King- 
dom, of whatever class or degree. 

But compulsion might go further still. It might be 
applied to all those who—though drilled at school— 
belonged neither to the Regular Army nor to any 
branch of the Auxiliary forces, and who might be 
required, under certain penalties—including, for example, 
drafting into the Militia—to produce a certificate before 
the end of their twenty-first year that they had learned 
to shoot straight, as well as to ride either a horse 
or a cycle, the ow of their learning being /hezr 
affair. In these various ways the country would soon 
be in possession of ample enough raw material out. of 
which to extemporise an army equal to the task of 
coping with an invasion which, in no circumstances, 
would be likely to be so sudden and unforeseen as to 
deprive us of the advantage of adequate preparation. 

If the recommendation of the Royal Commission was 
in the nature of a da//on d’essaz, this has already 
been blown out of its course and into the sea by an 
adverse breeze of public opinion. CHARLES LOWE. 


The Grand Duke Frederick 
William of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, who died at Neustrelitz 
on May 30, was born on Oct. 17, 1819, and followed the 
example of most foreign royalties by serving in the Army. 
He ascended the Grand Ducal throne in 1860, and 
proved himself an able educationist, and a liberal patron 
of literature, science, and art. His connection with the 
Royal House of Great Britain—he married the Princess 
Augusta Caroline, sister of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
in 1843—caused him to be well known in this country. 
At the time of his death he was the oldest General in the 
Prussian Army, and the oldest Sovereign in the German 
Empire. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


Major-General Sir John McNeill, who won distinction 
in our Colonial wars, died at St. James’s Palace on 
May 24 in his seventy-fourth year. Sir John was the 
eldest son of the late Captain Alexander McNeill. 
He was educated at St. Andrews and afterwards at 
Addiscombe, whence he passed to the 12th Bengal 
Native Infantry. He was present during the siege 
and capture of Lucknow, and was twice mentioned in 


dispatches. In the New Zealand War of 1861-65 
he played a distinguished part, winning the V.C. 
He was in the Red River Expedition, and served 
as Chief of the Staff during the Ashantee Expe- 
dition. In the earlier Egyptian campaigns also he 
enhanced his reputation. Sir John was a_= great 
favourite with Queen Victoria and an Extra Equerry of 
King Edward. 


General Richard Harte Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I., who 
died on May 25, won the coveted bronze cross while 
serving as Political Officer with the Mhow Field Force 
and the 1st Brigade Central India Field Force at the 
sieges of Dhar and Chundairee. His other active 
service was in 1858, when he commanded a force of 
Irregulars 
against Seeta 
Ram Holkar in 
the Sathpoora 
Hills; in 1859, 
and in 1865. 


The battle on 
the Yalu, like 
every other battle 
of moment, has 
not failed to mar 
reputations and 
to offer oppor- 
tunity to new 
blood. General 
Sassulitch, who 
is held to have 
been responsible 
for the Russian 
defeat, has been 
relieved of the 
command of the 
Second Siberian 
Army Division. He has been replaced by Lieutenant- 
General Count Keller, who recently resigned the post 
of Governor of Ekaterinoslav in order that he might be 
able to go to the Front. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE GENERAL RICHARD HARTE 
KEATINGE, V.C., C.S.I., 


DISTINGUISHED SOLDIER. 





There has been no lack of 
Goethe monuments in Ger- 
many: English tourists may 
remember those at Frankfort, 
at Berlin, at Vienna, at Weimar—where, by the way, 
a monument to Shakspere has just been set up. AH 
these represent Thomas Carlyle’s hero in his full 
maturity. Other is the Goethe of Strassburg., It 
represents young Goethe, who there terminated his 
law studies and took his degree. Herr Wagener’s 
design stands surrounded by verdure, in front of the 
beautiful new University building. Perhaps the éx- 
pression of the face is not young enough. Fine sitting 
figures symbolising Tragedy and Lyric Poetry flank 
the principal statue; relievos point to the minster and 
Sesenheim. Brilliant May weather favoured an inaugural 
festival which occupied several days. 


GOETHE MONUMENT 
AT STRASSBURG. 





Sir Arthur Lawley seems to 
have made it clear to the 
Boer delegates at Pretoria that 
the British Government undertook to help the Boers, 
not to compensate them, and that the administration 
of this financial assistance has already cost ten millions 
sterling. But there are some people in this country 
who will never understand that the Government is not 
bound to make good to every Boer his losses in the 
war. They talk about the sacredness of the private 
property of non-combatants, forgetting that there were 
no non-combatants and no private property. The whole 
Boer people fought against us, and used their goods, 
principally cattle, to maintain the struggle. The idea that 
the Boer warrior who lost his cattle is entitled to come 
down on us for compensation is simply comic. People 
who cite the 

Hague Con- 

vention do not 

know that it was 

meant to apply 

to wars con- 

ducted by regular 

armies on both 

sides, and to the 

property of 

civilians who take 

no part in the 

conflict. 


BOER CLAIMS. 


A 
RARE TIBETAN 
ANIMAL. 


Among our 

Tibetan pictures LIRUTENANT-GENERAL 
we publish two TO REPLACE GENERAL SASSULITCH. 
representing one 

of the rarest animals of the Asiatic Highlands. It is 
called the showa, and belongs to the deer tribe. No 
specimen exists in any zoological collection in the world. 
The fine doe figured in our pages was captured by 
Captain W. J. Ottley, of the 23rd Pioneers (Sikhs), who 
is at present in command of the 1st Mounted Infantry, 
Tibet Frontier Mission Force. The showa gave her 
captor and his men a magnificent run before they came 
up with her and caught her. The Captain flung himself 
off his pony and seized the animal round the neck with 
his right arm. They rolled downhill together for about 
twenty yards and were brought up by a clump of rose- 
bushes, whereupon Subadar Sungat Singh and a couple 
of Sepoys seized her legs ind secured her. The Sepoys 
carried her back to camp on their shoulders. On account 
of the rarity and beauty of the creature, Captain Ottley 
intended to ask General Macdonald to present her to the 
King, but, unfortunately, during the Captain’s absence 
on duty, someone gave the showa salt and killed her. 


COUNT KELLER, 
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2. 
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Tue Swixe Ducr rrom Act II: Héttxe anp Fiorustan 


3. Scuxe prom Acr III.: Sova sy Ermerance 
(Mr. Lawsence Rea). 


‘Miss Rosina BranpRram) 
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NATIVE INDIAI TROOPS AS MOUNTED INFANTRY IN TIBET. 


Drawn By H. W. Korxkork From A Sketcn ry Lirutenant Ryaot, oF THE Exprpition, 


PATHAN MOUNTED INFANTRY PURSUING TIBET S THROUGH A GORGE NEAR GYANGTSE, 


The company of mounted infantry here represented ts composed of splendid men, chosen from such regiments as the Guides, the sth, the 24th, and other famous Punjab regiments. 
Among them are to be found Afridis, Khataks, Usufzais, Orakzais, and other worthy representatives of fighting frontiersmen. Their pursuit of the Tibetans after the action in the 
gorge near Gyangtse on May 4 was a dashing exploit. 
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WITH THE TIBETAN EXPEDITION: LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE BRITISH ADVANCE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY OFFICERS OF THE BritisH Mission. 
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RECONNOITRING THE TiBETAN Positions ON THE Guru Hits. (THe Enemy’s Forts 


Markep Tus X X X,) 
6. and 7. A Rare AnimaL: Tue SHowa (OF WHICH NO SpEcimMEN 18 IN Any COLLECTION), 
Carrurep sy Caprain Ortiey. [See Article.) 


1. Arrer tHe Ficut: British Orricers Acceptinc tHe Lamas’ SURRENDER. 





2. On tHe Way to Guru: Tux Mission Crossinc A Frozen River, 


3. Tuem Last Harr-Hovur on Earru: Tisrtan Generats Cominco Out to Pariey 
just Berore tHe Fickr. (Att Tuese Leapers were KILLED, with THEIR RetTINuE. 
On tHe Lerr is Mr. Canpter, tHe “Dany Mair” CorresponDENI WHO WAS 8 A Few Minutes Berore tHe Guru Fiocnt: Tue Tipet an Camp at Hor Sprinos. 


Wovunnep. 9. Just Berore tHe Battie: Tux Trpetans Facine tHe Mission across THE Barrier WALL 


4. Tue Fieut at Goru.—(From a Sketcn sy an Orvicer oF 1He Expepition.) wHerse Ong TuHovusanp Tiperans Fett. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN DRAMA AT LONDON PLAYHOUSES. 


Sketcues By RAtpu CLEAVER. 
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A GREEK PLAY AT A LONDON THEATRE: THE ‘‘ HIPPOLYTUS’’ OF EURIPIDES, AT THE LYRIC. 
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A NIGHT OF DREAMS. 
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of June-night clouds. A nightingale, somewhere 

in the lacework of trees that girdled the gorse, 
piped half-heartedly and was still; the air was empty 
of human noises, but it was heavy with the scent of 
broom, scent of pines, savour of springy turf. A light 
burned in the lower window of one of the two old 
cottages whose gardens encroached upon the common 
land. The twin gardens behind them ran to the edge 
of a straight, sandy road that passed their wicket-gates 
and went on and on, cutting the common through its 
heart. . 

Presently, not long after the nightingale had stopped 
singing, the back door of the lighted cottage opened, 
and a man and woman entered the garden. They began 
to talk softly together; and at the first cautious murmur 
of their voices, hardly, at his distance, to be dis- 
tinguished from the night noises of the common, a 
youth peered out, crept out from the next-door cottage, 
and crossed a line of cabbages on tip-toe. They 
stopped, deep in their conversation, beneath the over- 
hanging branches of a pear-tree. He drew a long 
breath and lifted himself, with infinite pains, into the 
fork of an apple-bough with which it coquetted above 
the hedge. 

Charley Morton, national school pupil-teacher, had 
been bred to better things than this. He knew that 
eavesdropping and spying were contemptible, if only 
because he read sixpenny novels. He had, however, 
assured himself that in the present case these pecca- 
dilloes were turned to active virtue. The next-door lady 
was, to all intents and purposes, beauty in distress. 


’ ‘HE moon went in behind a ribbed and fleecy scarf 


At least he adored her with as much real sentiment 
as his nature could produce, from afar. She was in 
distress; so much was true. And Charley on the apple- 
bough had the spirit of the knight errant. 

She was a Countess, according to the postman. 
How many pupil-teachers had the luck to fall in love 
with a live Countess? How many villages, even, could 
boast of harbouring one for three whole weeks? She 
was not, by the way, in the village; she was a mile 
away from it, living side by side with Charley’s mother, 
who stubbornly refused to believe the fantastic tale of 
her rank. A Countess with one meagre maid, and 
that a foreigner to boot! Without a bit of jewellery 
to her neck or fingers! No; that was a tough morsel 
to swallow; the old lady, who had seen something of 
the kitchens of the great, refused to bite upon it. 
Charley could believe it, if a’ chose—and Charley did. 

He could see from his perch her pale face, the neat 
coils of her straw-coloured hair, her too regular features, 
and the dignity of her bearing. To-night, in the 
shimmering shade, she was younger than he had ever 
dared to dream her. She was youthful, and she was 
a helpless Countess, in the mesh of melodramatic 
villainy. Charley had begun by weaving her into an 
imaginary romance; eavesdropping had placed her 
paramount in a real one, far beyond the conceptions of 
his fancy ; credible only, though he knew it to be true, 
upon a magic June night and within range of her 
presence. 

She spoke to the man beside her. 

‘«* After all, if I may not call upon you, to whom shall 
I turn? To Hermann? He has made a thousand 


He listened with an increasing interest. 


protestations of good faith.’’ She paused, locking and 
unlocking her hands. ‘‘It is not only because I am 
not fit for my high office, Oswald,’’ she said. ‘‘ He has 
the power of the snake over the bird. You know it. 
You have seen it.”’ 

‘Yes; but you are playing into his hands, Princess. 
I shall come when you call me; I shall always come 
at your call. But here is so little to be done, and it 
is my duty to point out your indiscretion.”’ 

Princess! This was abrupt promotion. Charley in 
the apple-tree sucked in a bewildered breath. He was 
a devourer of the modern school of romance, and he had 
imbibed some information among the sweetstuffs. He 
listened with an increasing interest, his heart palpitating 
at the glamour of the word. 

‘*You may consider your duty discharged, Oswald.’’ 
That was an imperious note: it passed, however, into 
appeal. ‘‘ Please, A/ease, listen to what I have to say! 
I heard from Anna in London this morning. Hermann 
crossed from Flushing three days ago. He is at Prince’s 
Gardens at this moment, and Rabenstein is with him. 
He has come, of course, to find me.’’ 

The man nodded. 

‘* Of course.”’ 

‘*He may discover me to-morrow.’’ 

“It is likely.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear Heaven!”’ said the woman, with a sigh 
that thrilled the soul of one listener. 

‘*You know what will happen if he takes me back ? 
You must know that it is all planned and laid in order. 
For my sake, can you bear to think of it, Oswald ? 
You played with us a hundred times as children. You 
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will understand that I must have liberty. I shall never 
know it again if Hermann takes me back.’’ 

‘* Dear lady, they can force you to do nothing against 
your will.’’ 

‘‘Oh yes, they can, Oswald. He can. I did not 
want to marry Paul, you know; and yet I married him. 
He was a tool in his hands—poor Paul. He would 
rather have married Marie; but Hermann wanted her 
for himself. Now all the intervening barriers are gone: 
Marie is gone, Paul is gone, and there is no one left 
but me—and Hermann. I hate him. Well! I have 
cause. He hates me—no doubt he has cause also. 
And yet—and yet—oh, it is too horrible. . . . There 
must be some way of escape. If I might only abdicate, 
as I. desire, and as everyone but Hermann, I believe, 
desires, Uncle Franz could-take my place. It would 
be a hundred times better for the country. It would 
solve all my troubles. I was not meant to rule—a poor, 
erratic, silly thing. Look-at what I am doing now! If 
they knew, there would not have been a scandal to equal 
it for a hundred years.”’ 

‘‘Then I suggest that your Highness should abdi- 
cate,’’ the man said gravely. 

*‘Oswald, you are a stolid Englishman; you do not 
see. because ‘you will not... I- must go back to do that, 
and when .I get there he will. never let-me do it... Uncle 
Franz is the soul.of honour; he will -stand aside, like 
the noble old soldier that he is, for. fear he should 
influence me. What a ruling.-Prince he would 
make !- No Hermann would: wile him away from his 
conscience.”’ 

Charley was horribly befogged by the mist of strange 
allusions. He understood beauty was still in distress, 
however, and he maintained his painful perch. upon 
the bough, whipped by his. helplessness and _ his 
enthusiasm, 

‘Tf Hermann forces me to marry him,’’ the Princess 
said, with distress sharpening her speech—and a shaft of 
light lit up the tangle of words and names—‘‘I should 
do it; and I should. be the most unhappy woman in 
Europe.”’ 

She had a light shawl about her shoulders ; she gave 
a little shiver, and wrapped herself in it, as if the scented 
night had evil chill upon its breath. Then she buried her 
face suddenly in her hands and sobbed; and at the first 
quivering, unhappy breath a quicksilver current of pity 
raced through Charley Morton. The man beside. her, 
her own familiar friend, stood like granite, his hands hard 
held at his sides. The youthful pupil-teacher set him 
down for an inhuman monster. 

Nevertheless, he spoke at last. 

‘*T will do what I can,’’ he said slowly. 

She checked her sobs, and slipped her hands from her 
face. 

“‘What is it you will do?’’ she said softly, her voice 
vibrating. 

‘*T will go as an ambassador from you to -Prince 
Hermann,’’ he said. ‘‘ I will say to him: ‘ The Princess 
believes it would be for the good of the country if she 
were to abdicate. She is in mourning for her late 
husband; she is afraid of her responsibilities. She will 
be satisfying the wishes of her people if she vacates her 
place for Prince Franz.’ ”’ 

She nodded, though without enthusiasm 

“Tt is all true,’’ she said. ‘‘ The nation thinks I am 
frivolous, lacking in proper dignity. It is quite true. ... 
Dignity! Oh, no, I have not a shred—and Uncle Franz 
is made of it. But you do not suppose a recital of these 
things will influence Hermann? He would rather be the 
Prince Consort of a fool than of a wise woman, I can 
assure vou.”’ 

‘*T will say that you will not leave your present 
retreat until you have signed your abdication. He shall 
send Rabenstein to witness it.’’ 

“You will say—‘7 will not!’ It will be no barrier to 
him—no obstacle,’’ she repeated hopelessly. 

He hesitated, and followed a brief silence by a final 
pronouncement. 

‘*T will tell him that I am authorised to announce 
publicly that the Princess denies the rumours of her 
impending remarriage,’’ hé said. ‘‘If he is obdurate 
it shall be done; it shall be published broadcast in the 
Press of your Highness’s capital.’’ 

‘* If you could couple that with the statement that I 
had remarried—somebody else—it might do,’’ she said ; 
and here Charley saw that she spoke unevenly, and 
turned her head away. ‘‘ Not unless.’’ She paused. 
He said nothing, and she continued: ‘‘ Alas! no, there 
is nothing to be done by you, Oswald. I—thank you, 
but-—-you must forgive me for sending for you. I acted 
on impulse—foolish impulse, of course. Your mission 
fails inevitably. And, what is more, my friend, it has 
danger for you, and therefore I forbid you to under- 
take it.’’ 

‘* Does your Highness suggest———? 

‘* Poison or the dagger? Dear me, no, Oswald; I 
am not quite such a goose as you all appear to think 
me. But poisoned words—dagger-like insinuations. .. . 
You have a career before you; it would not be difficult 
for the-—the Prince Consort to wreck it.”’ 

‘““Pshaw!’’ the man said, making an impatient 
stride. ‘* The Prince Consort! Your imagination riots, 
Princess.’’ 

‘* It always did, Oswald, 
be a goose after all.’’ 

He looked sideways at her, made an involuntary 
movement, and checked himself quickly. 

‘* All this is the height of imprudence,’’ he said. ‘‘1 
have to be back in London before people are out of their 
beds; I must find my way again to the station, and ’’— 
he gave a sweeping, significant gesture—“ will anyone 
tell me what good I am doing here ?’”’ 

The Princess (Charley had swallowed her larger title 
at a gulp) extended her hand meekly for answer. He 
bent over it, touching her fingers with his lips. He stood 
upright again, facing her in a space of moonlight, and 
Morton saw him distinctly for the first time. He observed 
that he was a fine, handsome man in the prime of life, 
a sturdy English oak before whom the foreign lady 
swayed like a willow. There was something urgent, 
defiant, unruly in his gaze; but his attitude was rigid as 


I suppose I must positively 


a rock, and the Princess’s eyes were at the level of his 
waistcoat. 

‘*One moment,’’ she said, reluctant, as it seemed, to 
let him go. ‘You are always very firm in insisting that 
people should do their duty, Oswald. Do you think I 
should be doing my duty if I could give my inheritance 
to Uncle Franz instead of—well, we must say ‘sharing,’ 
of course—instead of sharing it with Hermann ?”’ 

‘* Not your legal duty, perhaps,’’ said the counsellor 
dubiously; ‘‘ But ’’—and here he was quite firm, and 
his glance embraced her pliant figure, the little shabby 
garden, the moonlight—‘‘ your moral duty undoubtedly, 
Princess. You are not fit to reign over a turbulent State. 
Your subjects ask for a frugal Court, an orderly rule ; 
and your Highness builds a new castle and subsidises 
Court singers, and sets the wives of Mayors and Deputies 
at loggerheads by headlong intrusion into their affairs.”’ 

An exclamation almost escaped the furious Charley. 
Said the Princess, with her first ripple of low laughter— 

‘“‘And there goes Oswald, the truth - téller, in 
his robes of office! Thank you, my friend, for all 
the good advice that comes to so little. I am an 
incorrigible; and yet I am sure J could be a good 
woman if I were not a reigning Princess. . I built 
that castle to give the stonemasons work in the hard 
winter. I did indeed.’’ 

‘* When they could not lay a stone of it. 
Princess.”’ ; 

‘And the Mayor’s wife was 

‘* Certainly, Princess. I ‘grant it. 
must not swim with the minnows,’’ 

‘*] wish they would let me make you Chancellor,’’ 
the Princess said, uttering a forlorn little sigh. ‘‘ You 
would not let me do these foolish things, would you ? 
Oh-h-h. .. .’’ She sighed again. ‘‘ Promise me you will 
do your best with Hermann! But it is no use—no use.’’ 

‘*Of course I will do my best,’’ the man said, and 
with that he clicked his heels, and bent very low, and 
bared his head, and went away with his shoulders 
squared. Charley admitted to himself that he had a 
reliable look, and he thought it possible that the Prin- 
cess, who stood motionless, her head turned to watch 
his disappearance, was thinking the same thing. 

Another woman, who had evidently been in waiting 
in the lower rooms of the cottage, came out into the 
garden, and said something in a foreign tongue, to 
which the Princess replied with equal unintelligibilityv 
as far as her rustic adorer was concerned. If the maid 
spoke of bed she spoke to deaf ears. Her mistress 
waved her away and drew her shawl again round her, 
and began to pace, with head thrown back and pale 
forehead lifted to the stars, to and fro beside the hedge. 
Presently, with a new and rending pang, Charley per- 
ceived the tears upon her cheeks. 

She saw him a few seconds later: if he had had his 
wits about him he could have seen that her pose must 
bfing her to discover him. © But Charley was mazed, 
trembling, bewildered by the pain of ineffectual sym- 
pathy, and at her start, her sharp-drawn breath of 
apprehension, he lost his head, and in consequence 
promptly lost his balance too. 

He landed on her side of the hedge. Some credit 
may be given to blue blood that she did not scream 
or run or peal out hysterics. Instead, she sprang 
nimbly back to the grass-plot with her skirts held close 
to her knees, like a woman who sees a spider, and she 
said, in a tone of ineffable contempt— 

‘* Prince Hermann has been readier than I thought.”’ 

‘* No —no—no, Ma’am! ’Tisn’t—’tisn’t that indeed!’’ 
gasped Charley, still upon his knees, grovelling for the 
hem of her dress, with his emotions (and a taste of 
gravel) thickening his utterance. 

‘You need not trouble to deny it,’’ said the Princess, 
cold as an iceberg. ‘‘ Really, I am quite able to bear 
the truth, though people do not appear to believe me 
when I say it.’’ 

“‘If you please, my Lady, it isn’t the truth,’’ insisted 
Charley, plucking up courage under the freezing process. 
‘* Don’t you know me, please, Ma’am? I drove the geese 
out o’ your front patch yes’day morning and—and you 
smiled at me. 1’m Charles Jacob Morton, that lives 
next door to you. I—I saw the gentleman hanging 
about, and I feared for you, my Lady, and I came out to 
see there was no harm done. I don’t know anything 
about any Princes. I wanted to help you; I would do 
anything your Ladyship pleases, to show you I’m not 
telling lies to you.’’ 

He was fairly blubbering, and he had not attempted 
to get upon his feet. The Princess bit the tip of her fore- 
finger daintily, observing him, and there was a silence 
which was unbroken until she spoke again. 

‘*Get up, then. please,’’ she said. ‘‘I will believe 
you, but you must first stand up and let me look you in 
the face.” 

He scrambled to his feet, and his knees trembled. 
He averted his eyes from the goddess, intoxicated by the 
nearness of her breath, the magnetism of her presence, 
and yet bitterly conscious of his own manifold short- 
comings, from the toes of his clumsy boots to a blotch 
upon his chin. 

‘*Are you hurt ?’’ she said. And for that woman’s 
word alone he would have put his neck under her heels. 

‘* Not a bit, my Lady!”’ stuttered Charley Morton. 

‘* And you really thought you might be helping me ?”’ 
she queried. 

‘* Yes, my Lady.”’ 

‘* Oh, then you are quite forgiven !’’ the Princess said, 
and he saw the corners of her mouth go up deliciously, 
although he dared not look at them. The moonlight 
lay about him in great sheeny patches; the nightingale 
bubbled again; this was a land of enchantment, and 
Charley’s gross flesh stood shivering in it, in an ecstasy 
of stinging pleasure. 

She had crossed her hands upon her breast to hold 
the shawl together, and she stood at her full height, 
pale as a medizval painter’s Madonna. The boy’s 
senses became astonishingly acute, just because she 
was within touch of him. The scent of the gorse filled 
his nostrils, he heard the \azy ripple of a brook away 
behind the pine lands; the waning stars leaned nearer 
and burned up brightly in the deep arch of sky. 


Just so, 
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But the whale 


“‘If you will but try me, my Lady,”’ he said, seeing 
her without looking, his head downcast, his oaf’s heart 
thumping. 

‘*A great many people have said that,’’ the Princess 
replied critically. ‘‘It usually means that they want to 
try me. And then, what could you do?”’ 

Charley’s hot brain had an answer framed. 

‘*T could kill him,’’ he said. 

‘“‘*Him’! Who?’ 

“The gentleman ’at wants — that would make 
you — him you don’t want to marry,’’ he sighed 
out hoarsely, forgetting a pupil-teacher’s nicety of 
grammar. 

“Oh! All that went out of fashion in my country 
in the time of the great Napoleon,’’ she said. ‘‘ His 
emissaries overdid it; it became dvurgeozs. And alas! 
the gentleman has learned the art of self-defence from the 
best masters in Europe.’’ Then she dropped the tone 
of mockery, became serious, stepped to him, and (oh, 
rapture! ) laid a light hand upon his arm. 

‘The only man who could have helped me will not 
see the way to do it,’’ she said sadly. ‘‘I am an 
eccentric, but I am still a woman, and so it was not to be 
said. The stars in their courses fight against me. You 
mean well, my child, but all that is left to you is to run 
away to bed, and hold your tongue. . There—I am 
going in myself. Good-night.”’ 

Her skirt trailed over the grass as she turned. 

“* My Lady. *? whispered Charley, but she did not 
hear him. She went away, without another look at 
him, trusting him on his bare word, and with her stately 
forlornness unimpaired, a princess of magic night indeed. 

The maid opened the door to her, and they went inside, 
with the grating of locks following their disappearance. 
Charley stood alone, his paJms moist, audibly gulping, 
the meaning of her farewell utterance as clear to him 
(such is the mysterious intuition ‘of love) as the moon’s 
face above his mother’s cottage. 

He loosened the collar of his shirt to ease a feeling 
of suffocation. Far across country the church clock 
sang two. Of course, she did not guess that he under- 
stood! How could she ? 

‘*T don’t believe he cares!’’ cried Charley in an 
agony. And then again—‘‘Curse him! It doesn’t 
matter whether he cares or whether he doesn't. He’s 
not good enough for her—but then, no more is any other 
man.”’ 

He went to the hedge and crashed through it, getting 
a savage pleasure from the buffets of thorns, the snap of 
twigs against. his unprotected face. 

Long. after that night the. wild, creatures of the 
common remembered something that smelt human, but 
was otherwise a whirlwind, which swept across dyke 
and dune, gorse tangles and the springing thickets of 
bracken, careless of falls and foothold, accomplishing 
speed beyond the power of normal man. It breathed 
hard ; ‘it gurgled uncouth sounds; it floundered into 
bogs and clattered over the intersecting roads. Finally 
it plunged out of a brake, and pounced upon an 
astonished pony, whom the finger of dawn was directing 
to the railway. 

‘“‘Stop a minute!’’ puffed the apparition; and so 
became merely a hugely dishevelled pupil - teacher, 
barring the progress of a dogcart. 

‘“Who are you, and what do you want was the 
natural inquiry of its occupant. He pulled up, however, 
but he lifted the whip out of its socket. 

‘*Look here! ’’ Charley Morton said, catching at the 
cob’s head, ‘‘you didn’t understand her. You don’t 
know what you’re doing. I was there, and I saw it. 
Besides, she told me afterwards. You’re Oswald; and 
it ’s time you knew.”’ 

‘‘ What the deuce do you mean ?’’ said the man over 
the splashboard ; and he looked the heaving figure. up 
and down. 

‘She said—’’ said Charley desperately. ‘‘ She said: 
‘The only man who could have helped me will not see 
the way to do it.?. That’s you. It’s your way she 
wants to go. Oh, begging your pardon, Sir, what makes 
you such a blessed fool? She’d marry you; she’s 
waiting for just that—and not because it’s a way of 
escape neither.’’ 

The novel, untried emotion burst its barriers. He 
shuffled back limply, his hands on his hips. He rocked ; 
cackled loud laughter; and drowned it in crying. He 
was dimly aware that someone steered him to the bank 
at the roadside, seated him there, and softly plied him 
with questions, to be answered between his sobs. Then 
a nip of brandy pulled him together, and when he looked 
up the Princess’s friend was screwing up a flask, and 
patting him on the shoulder. 

‘*Pull yourself together, my lad,’’ said the grave 
voice. ‘I may be, as you say, a fool; but I have given 
you the benefit of the doubt. Do you know you have run 
nine miles across country ?”’ 

‘«It’s nearer ten,’’ Charley said, still dazed. 

‘*So it is. In that case, shall I drive you back ?”’ 

‘“No. I want no favours o’ you,’’ said the rustic 
manhood of Charley. ‘‘ You’re going! Now?”’ 

‘Yes, now.’’ 

** Tovher ?”’ 

‘* To her.”” 

‘‘Thank Heaven!’’ said the messenger. He 
scrambled to his feet, and the grey beginnings of day 
found him pale, his eyes red, his plebeian countenance 
unbecomingly patched with dust and tears. 

‘““You have my lasting gratitude,’’ said the other 
man. ‘‘ That is not an empty phrase.” 

‘‘Confound your gratitude! ’’ cried Charley Morton. 
‘*T don’t want it. I won’t have it. I want some’at 
else, I. say.’’ 

‘‘ You? . . . Oh! that’s the moon,’’ Oswald said, 
picking up his reins, and drawing his brows together 
with a flicker of grudging pity. 

“Ay, it’s the moon. The June moon,’’ Charley 
muttered. He stood aside, and the dogcart wheeled. 
The little breezes of dawn puffed the gorse scent again 
into his face, and he winced. 

“It’s all a dream, I believe,’’ he said. ‘It’s a 
dream, you know. It couldn’t happen. But oh, my 
God, it hurts! THE END. 
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The woman with the fan, symbolical of much in 
Mr. Hichens’ new novel, is a statuette of a girl holding 
a fan. The comment of an elderly critic upon it, in 
its owner’s presence, is: ‘‘I see you do indeed care 
for beauty.:,.. But—-forgive me—that fan makes 
that statuette wicked.’’ ‘There is a living woman 
‘*made wicked’’ by adornment in the story —a 
Lady Holme, whose great beauty obscures the possi- 
bilities open to her soul. She holds her husband by 
her outward attractions; and their attachment is quite 
without psychical affinity. Lady Holme, it appears, 
conceals beneath her superficial charms a self which 
is a ‘‘white angel,’’ though nothing less than the 
destruction of her loveliness, and her consequent 
abandonment by her husband, suffice to set it free. 
‘‘The Woman with the Fan’’ is very clever, very 
audacious—of course—and at the same time it is 
not guilty of inartistic exaggeration. The woman’s 
faith in her beauty is drawn with a skill that grips 
painfully when its tragic demolition rushes upon her ; 
the sensations of the young man—the owner of the 
statuette—who comes to claim her after her disfigure- 
ment and is vanquished by its hideousness, are analysed 
with unusual brilliancy. Mr. Hichens’ touch falters only 
when it approaches the ‘‘white angel’’: he is more 
at his ease with worldly mortals, of whose frailties his 
knowledge must be admitted to be profound. 


Lady Helen Forbes has considerable narrative power, 
and her historical novel, ‘* His Eminence,’’ is distinctly 
an engrossing book. The story of the rapid rise of 
Cardinal d’ Este, of his influence in the small independent 
State of Montechiari, of the defeat of the State at 
the hands of Napoleon and the consequent downfall of 
the Cardinal, is set forth with great clearness, and 
one’s interest in the hero deepens in spite of the rather 
forbidding description of his character with which 
the story opens: but the man who could awaken 
such devotion in his friends must have had good 
qualities. The book is well named ‘‘ His Eminence,"’ 
since all the interest and almost all the incident circles 
about Ercole d’Este: he is, in fact, the book. Properly 
speaking, there is no love-story; for the intrigue of the 
Duchess is stupid and unconvincing, and the mild 
passion that agitates the pure bosom of Sceur Marie 
Couronnée scarcely merits the title. For all that, there 
is something very fresh and pleasing in this picture of 
the lamb for once unmolested by the wolf; and one is 
grateful to the writer for her unconventional and some- 
what unexpected attitude. Indeed, from first to last 
Lady Helen Forbes exercises a praiseworthy restraint. 
She does not blink the fact that the manners of the day 
were coarse, but she does not force their coarseness on 
her audience. ‘The writer may fairly be said to have 
given us a tolerably faithful picture of life in an Italian 
town a hundred years ago, although we can scarcely 
call it a living picture, 


Few things are more interesting—or, we may add, 
more natural—than the growth of enthusiastic curiosity 
about Disraeli, That curiosity will increase, we believe, 
with every addition to our knowledge of the extra- 
ordinary personality that seems likely to ‘‘inspire the 
generous youth’’ of later generations, as it did those 
of its own. At present, however, it is undoubtedly 
heightened by the enticing veil of mystery overhanging 
his career, a veil which none of his biographers so far 
has been able to draw aside. None of them, indeed, 
can be expected to do so except the writer (whoever he 
shall turn out to be) to whom the papers entrusted to 
Lord Rowton are now handed over. Any others must of 
necessity be content to attempt an impressionist appre- 
ciation, such as we have, for example, in Mr. Sichel’s 
present volume. Mr, Sichel writes with knowledge and 
with great enthusiasm, but his material, it seems to 
us, has not been used to the best advantage. Brought 
under various heads, sueh as Personality, Monarchy, 
Colonies, Society, Literature, Career, introduced by a 
chapter on the Imaginative Quality, it fails somehow 
to leave a well-defined impression of its subject as a 
whole. The method adopted tends to increase, and 
not to lessen, the complexity of Disraeli’s character, 
Of the value of the material itself, however, there can 
be no doubt, On each separate aspect of the central 
figure, represented under these headings, new and 
sometimes brilliant light is cast; and often, too, an 
old light, not less illuminative, is redirected upon it 
from Disraeli’s own speeches and writings. It is 
impossible to indicate here the characteristics of 
the wonderful genius most strikingly thrown into 
relief by this volume; but we may say that of none 
of them does Mr. Sichel give ourselves a_ stronger 
impression than the consistency and the intensity, 
fierceness even, of Disraeli’s idealism. 


It is not easy to escape from the Kafir in these days 
of industrial crises and Johannesburg correspondents, 
but few have found it necessary to understand him. 
Mr. Dudley Kidd, whose travels seem to extend from 
Blantyre, north of the Zambesi, down to Cape Town, has 
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studied the dark-skinned men of all the intervening 
countries ; and his book, ‘‘ the Essential Kafir,’’ is not 
only interesting and topical, it gives ample evidence of 
long and careful study. ‘The author knows Pondoland, 
Basutoland, Tembuland, Gazaland, Swaziland, and 
many other of the countries whence the Kafir comes, 
and his book has nothing of the base mixture of fancy 
and fiction that suffices the globe-trotter. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of space at our disposal even to 
indicate the extent of ground covered by the author, but 
it may be remarked that he has no high opinion of the 
Kafirs. ‘‘ They go through the years chatting, eating, 
idling, hating, loving, taking their fill of pleasure, and 
they leave notrace behind them.’’ He remarks also that 
while the Kafir child shows intelligence and capacity 
for improvement up to the age of puberty, mental develop- 
ment seems to stop there. Owing to the sacrifice of the 
physically unfit, and the Spartan discipline of early life, 
the Kafir is a strong, healthy fellow, and is increasing 
at a rate that threatens South Africa with a race problem. 
But it does not seem unlikely that after a decade or two 
of wise administration, there may be some marked im- 
provement in his moral tone, for the causes of his present 
degraded condition are not far to seek, and it should be 
possible for them to be removed or greatly modified. _In 
these days the Kafir is the slave of the grossest super- 
stitions: until they are eradicated his progress must be 
slow. No part of Mr. Kidd’s work is more interesting 
than. the chapters on general customs and folklore ; for 
they serve to point out the chain of thought that connects 
the undeveloped nations of the world, and testify to the 
antiquity of customs that passed into the world’s recog- 
nised religions and have become a part of them. ‘‘ The 
Essential Kafir’’ has very many interesting illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author. 


Colonel Cunningham, in an apology which was 
hardly needed, speaks of the complaints of the dullness 
of India so often hear@ “among Anglo- Indians. He 
believes, with good grounds, that life in a tropical 
country can hardly be dull to people who like natural 
history, but we doubt whether those who are driven to 
natural history by sheer ennui will get much satis- 
faction from it. Still, there are many men _ who, 
though not naturalists, have gone birds’-nesting in 
tender years, and have retained something of their early 
tastes, and to Anglo-Indians of this temperament his 
book should be very acceptable. It deals entirely with 
the natural history of Calcutta and its suburbs, and the 
Londoner will read with surprise of the infinite variety 
of species that come within its scope. Kites, mynas, 
crows, pigeons, honeysuckers, bee - eaters, herons, 
owls, parrots, storks, vultures; monkeys, jackals, and 
porcupines; crocodiles, snakes, and lizards—surely the 
citizen of Calcutta has a natural ‘‘ Zoo’’ under his 
windows. The hook is chatty and not too severely 
scientific ; but its author is an accurate observer, 
though we believe that on some of his fish he has not 
said the last word from an angler’s point of view. 
‘*Some Indian Friends’’ is a book of the same class 
as the famous ‘Tribes on my Frontier,’’ but it lacks 
the charm of that masterpiece. Some of the illus- 
trations are very poor. 


The brilliant writer known to a large circle of lovers 
of poetry and of modern France as Miss Mary F. 
Robinson has written in her latest book many delightful 
sketches of the country which has now become her own. 
It is to be hoped that many of those English readers 
who, when they think of France, unconsciously evolve 
the image of cosmopolitan Paris, will read and ponder 
over this book, which will show them what a great and 
wonderful country, nearly all of it unknown to the inde- 
fatigable British tourist, lies within a few miles of our 
shores. Many sides of French country life are touched 
on in this fascinating volume, equally interesting being 
Madame Duclaux’s account of the writer’s own home, 
a farm in the Cantal, and that of a manor in Touraine. 
Very quaintly is told the story of perhaps the most 
romantic couple ever sheltered by this old-world manor, 
which has now been inhabited for close on a thousand 
years. The pair lived not a hundred years ago, the hero 
being the son of one of Napoleon’s Marshals, the lady 
the daughter of another renowned soldier. Their romance, 
says Madame Duclaux, recalls the famous old-world tale 
of ‘‘ Eliduc ; or, The Man with Two Wives.’’ In. the 
account of this same old house is given a very noble 
tribute to ‘‘that sense of charity, of social service, of 
solidarity of fraternity—call it what you will—the intimate 
feeling of our duty to our neighbour in all his troubles 
and trials, which is a strong moral feature in the 
life of France of to-day.’” Madame Duclaux touches 
on more serious ground when attempting to describe 
the French peasant as he was before the French 
Revolution and as he has been since. She has 
evidently made a careful study of the subject, and 
is inclined to think that the modern peasant is not 
so unlike his seventeenth and eighteenth century brother 
as many people believe; and she is delighted to note 
that nowadays ‘‘the gentlemen of France’’ are return- 
ing in great numbers to the land, content to live busy, 
simple lives on their own estates, and, what is perhaps 
even more worthy of note, reaping considerable profit 
by so doing. Those contemplating a motor or driving 
tour in rural France should read the charming chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Forests of the Oise.’’ In these pages 
Madame Duclaux takes her reader from Chantilly to 
Senlis, with its wonderful Northern Gothic cathedral, 
to Coye, Compiégne, and through the pine-knolls of 
Viliers Cotterets; and last, not least, she describes, as 
only an artist in words can do, the great woods which 
form a noble belt of verdure above the Seine on either 
side of St. Germains. 


In ‘‘ Adventures on the Roof of the World,’’ Mrs. 
Le Blond has compiled from various sources a series 
of narratives calculated to illustrate the dangers of 
mountaineering and to emphasise the importance of 
the cool head and steady foot whose possession reduces 
those dangers toa minimum. The author, as a practised 
climber of many years’ experience, is well qualified to 


deal with her subject, and her extensive knowledge of 
its literature enables her to make a very representative 
selection of examples of the perils which mountaineers 
are called upon to face. ‘These tales of adventure on 
the high Alps make it abundantly evident that mountain- 
eering is a pastime suitable only for those who are 
total strangers to ‘‘nerves’’ and who boast the stamina 
and physical strength to undergo hardships more trying, 
if less prolonged, than those encountered by Arctic 
explorers. There are dangers such as those of scaling 
the almost perpendicular face of an ice-wall by cutting 
footholds with the axe, to surmount which successfully 
the mountaineer depends solely upon his own personal 
qualifications. The story of Messrs. Mummery, Slingsby, 
and Carr’s dangerous climb on the Aiguille du Plan 
well exemplifies this order of risk: for combined sen- 
sation and heroism, ‘‘ Alone on the Dent Blanche”’ is 
a tale to remember. Avalanche and storm belong to 
the category of risks which are practically beyond 
human avoidance, and these are admirably exemplified 
in several exciting chapters. Many good illustrations 
from photographs enhance the attractions of a thrilling 
book. 


Mr. Julian Corbett established his right to be ranked 
as one of our leading naval historians when he gave 
to the world his two admirable works, ‘‘ Drake and the 
Tudor Navy ”’ and ‘‘ The Successors of Drake,’’ in which 
with a masterly hand he traced the rise of English 
naval supremacy. In his two new and _ instructive 
volumes, ‘‘ England in the: Mediterranean, 1603-1713,”’ 
Mr. Corbett unfolds for us another and most important 
chapter of our national history. In his earlier works 
the author describes the development of the fleet and 
naval art, and deals with the naval operations under 
the Tudors. He shows how the conspicuous maritime 
feature of the sixteenth century was the transition from 
‘*galley’’ warfare to warfare under sail with ‘‘ great 
ships,’’ which was firmly established in 1588 in the 
war with Spain, resulting in the defeat of the Armada. 
His new book is in a measure a continuation of his 
previous ones, but in approaching the Stuart period he 
has deemed it wiser to restrict the field. During that 
period two lines of development presented themselves—— 
“the one our struggle for maritime supremacy with 
the Dutch, and the other the rise of our Mediterranean 
power. Both exactly cover the petiod in question— 
from the death of Elizabeth in 1603 to the Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713— and both would serve. But there 
can be little doubt as to which is of the deeper 
and more lasting interest.’’ The struggle with the 
Dutch, in Mr. Corbett’s opinion, hard as it was and 
important as its consequences were, was, after all, but 
an episode in our naval history; but ‘‘in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the other hand,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ we have to 
deal with a question that is always open, with history 
that we are living to-day, and with conditions which 
continued and remain the most vital preoccupation of 
the higher naval strategy.’’ The rise of England 
as a Mediterranean power and the establishment of 
that power is one of the great facts of the seven- 
teenth century. It was only rendered possible by the 
remarkable transition in the previous century from oars 
to sails, with the substitution of the ocean - keeping 
broadside - ship for the galley in naval warfare; and 
although at the time it may not have been the result 
of a deliberately conceived policy, yet, once started, 
England’s bid for the domination of the Mediterranean 
was never got rid of, became an abiding fact, and 
brought about a change, undreamed of at the time, in 
the balance of European power. For a knowledge of 
the striking events which marked the rise of our power 
in the Mediterranean between the death of Elizabeth 
and the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht, readers 
must go to Mr. Corbett’s two fascinating volumes 
for themselves, and the study will richly repay them. 
How ‘Tangier came into our hands, and how, after 
hideous mismanagement, it was allowed to go; how 
Gibraltar eventually passed into the possession of the 
British Crown, and how that greatest achievement of 
British naval strategy must be added to the unsurpassed 
lustre of Marlborough’s military renown—the whole story 
is clearly unfolded by Mr. Corbett. The establishment 
of British power in the Mediterranean is the dominating 
political fact of the seventeenth century, and its main- 
tenance the main guarantee of the stability of the 
European system to-day—a vital truth which has been 
recognised by the general and lasting acquiescence 
of Europe in the situation which the Peace of Utrecht 
founded within the Straits. 


Miss Allen’s ‘‘ Albrecht Diirer’’ is the story of a 
citizen of no mean city. The imperial cities of the 
world are three—Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome; but 
there are others, a whole company of towns, only 
second to these— Venice, Florence, London, Paris, 
Moscow, Edinburgh, Oxford, Alexandria, Mexico, 
Nuremberg. No such collection of names would be long 
enough that did not include this last-named city, the 
Teutonic Gothic city in which the genius of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries had its Transalpine home. 
Miss Allen accordingly begins her brief study of the 
German master by a sketch of the art, commerce, laws, 
and religion of his city. She notes that the citizens 
there, when they abolished the ritual of the Catholic 
Church, did not think it necessary to destroy its acces- 
sories in architecture, and to this singular moderation 
we owe much of the ‘‘picturesqueness’’ of the place. 
For that picturesqueness is, of course, of older date 
than Diirer’s. It belongs to the old order, to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The arts of archi- 
tecture and of line or colour are at odds as to their 
periods ; the one was dying when the other was born, 
and with architecture was that art of architectural 
sculpture in which Germany was so rich. Miss Allen 
tells, necessarily briefly, the story of a life that has 
been studied at length; and her book is fully illus- 
trated. It is perhaps worth noting that the titles of 
the great panels (now at Munich), which were the last 
of Direr’s important paintings, are wrongly given in 
the underlines. 
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AMENT OF 1904, ILLUSTRATING THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
vy S. BEGG. 


this year is the historical pageant illustrating the development of the Royal Artillery from the time of Crécy, when cannon were first used by 
id uniforms, ts one of the most interesting that have been seen at the Agricultural Hall for many years. In the preparation of the pageant, 
greatly aided by Mr. W. Clarkson. 
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“AN INTERESTING AFRIC POTENTATE”: OUR VISITOR, THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA. 
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OUR WEST AFRICAN VISITOR: THE ALAKE OF ABEOKUTA IN LONDON 


Drawn By Percy F. S. Spence. 





THE ALAKE OF ARBEOKUTA VISITING THE ZOOLOGICAL, GARDENS, MAY 25. 


The Alake, whose territory borders upon Lagos, has been brought to this country by Sir William Macgregor. King Edward received the Alake on May 30. During his visit to 


the Zaolugical Gardens, his Highness wore a magnificent head-dress of turquoise beads. Hts other ornaments were heavy silver rings, a thick coral bracelet on the right wrist, 


and a masstve silver bracelet on the left. He carried a finely wrought dagger, which appeared to be a symbol of office. 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
SCENERY AND SCIENCE. 


One may well rejoice that books continue to multiply 
on the origin of the scenery we love to gaze upon— 
books, I mean, written~for the public who take an 
interest in knowing something of the great world-actions 
to which our globe owes its characteristic features. Lord 
Avebury, Geikie, Marr, and Cole are among the authors 
who have written charming volumes showing forth how 
this lake has come to be where it is, how that bold outline 
of cliff has been formed, and how the terraced configura- 
tion of a district has been outlined. Many a holiday 
season would be rendered intellectually brighter for us 
if we endeavoured to apply-the plain words of science to 
explain the common features of hill and dale. ‘‘ A new 
world,’’ says a writer, ‘‘ rises before our eyes when 
science with its illuminating touch makes clear to our 
understanding the reason why this boulder has come 
to be where it is, far from its original home; or when 
the uprisings of the land are explained as a cause of 
this peculiarity of this landscape or that.’’ 


I enter a plea here for the cultivation of a little 
geological knowledge: not a great deal of learning 
is needed—only sufficient to enable us to grasp the 
great principle that we live in a world of ceaseless 
change, and that every detail of a landscape owes 
its origin to some action or other which has exerted a 
definite influence on the materials of the area or district. 
It is impossible to conceive an intelligent mind which, 
when brought face to face with natural wonders, does 
not illustrate the child’s desire of wanting to know 
how the results seen have been produced. 


From the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne to the 
crater-lakes of Lucrine and Avernus, in the Phlegrzan 
Fields, we may find material for reconstructing the 
story of earth-change. Every sea-beach has its history 
written for those who care to read it; and the work 
of a river alone forms a fertile field for the study 
of the lover of nature. The sea-coast naturally, to 
Britons, presents high attractions; and by way of 
illustrating nature-studies of interest, we may select 
the coast-line as presenting us with many examples 
of profitable summer musings. In many districts it is 
interesting to trace raised cliffs and sea-beaches, slowly 
upheaved by volcanic action from the coast to occupy 
places inland. Such cliffs are common enough on our 
western shores. They lie well back from the sea, and 
between them and the ocean is frequently found a flat 
plain or terrace where the sea once met the land. ‘The 
old sea-cliff has been upraised, and later on came sea- 
action to form the plateau which may lead directly to 
the waves. Golf-links are usually near the sea, and 
present us with raised beaches, the grass growing on 
the sandy soil of the old sea margin. 


But the typical raised beaches are seen in the 
‘‘terraces ’’ that give a characteristic aspect to coast- 
lines in Scotland, Norway, and elsewhere. They present 
us with a marked regularity of outline of the terraced 
type. High above sea-level, a hundred feet or more, 
these elevations of the coast-line, indicating by their form 
an alternation of rise with rest, constitute characteristic 
features of the White Sea. In South America, Darwin 
describes them as rising over three hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. Here we come face to face with 
evidence of one great source of geological change—the 
rising of land in slow and gradual fashion, an action 
which in the case of earthquakes may be, accomplished 
in a moment, It counterbalances the reverse action, 
that of the subsidence of land, whereby the world 
loses so much of its solid possessions through _ its 
disappearance in the deep. 


Even the passage of the shingle along our coasts can 
be shown to exert a very marked influence on coast wear 
and tear by the sea. The particular features of the Isle 
of Portland as regards its mainland connection is due 
to the formation of the Chesil Bank. Related closely to 
this subject is the important question of the wreckage 
of the land by the sea. In many districts the inroads of 
the ocean have come to be viewed with well-founded 
alarm. ‘The spectacle of a storm is always magnificent, 
but the fury of the waves presents its economic side for 
consideration, in the sense of their power to wrest from us 
so much of our native soil year by year. It was cal- 
culated by an authority that a roller of a ground swell 
strikes with a pressure of one ton to every square foot of 
surface—a_ battering-ram, this, of no ordinary power. 
The late Mr. Thomas Stevenson’s observations showed 
that Atlantic breakers pound the rocks on Britain’s coast 
with an average pressure of over 600 lb, per square foot 
in summer, In winter this force is increased to 2086 lb. 
A pressure of three tons per square foot has been 
recorded, and even in the Firth of Forth three and a 
half tons has been estimated as the mangling-power 
of the big waves. 


Little wonder is it, then, that our coast-lines suffer 
where their materials are of soft description. When 
we reflect also that the boulders torn from the 
cliffs are seized by the waves and hurled as by a 
kind of natural artillery against them, we note yet 
another power of the sea to rend the land. ‘These 
are only a few of the details with which this kind 
of nature-study can invest our everyday existence, and 
bring us face to face with the causes that have shaped 
our world, and that shape it still. I have seen a clay cliff 
at Filey alter the shapes of its miniature peaks in a night 
after a storm, but that which a rainy deluge accomplishes 
in a few hours is really the same action of wear and tear, 
of disintegration and of denudation, which is operating 
everywhere through the action of frost and snow and 
the atmosphere on the hard outlines of the hills. It is 
in this fashion that the mountains are literally brought 
low, and that ‘‘this fine old world of ours’’ is carved 
into the features we see everywhere every day of our 
lives. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHESS. 


To Corresponpents.—Communications for this department should be 

addressed to the Chess Editor. 

A W D (Bridgend).—Problems to hand, with thanks. Both shall receive 
attention, and if they come up to the standard of the last our solvers will 
have to look to their laurels 

HerEwArp.—We fear you have set up ape position of No. 3131 wrongly. 
As we printed the problem it is perfectly correct, and the moves you quote 
are correct also. Your solution of No. 3132 was received, and if by error 
unacknowledged, shall be credited to you in due course. The end game 
did not appeal to us. 

P Daty (Brighton).— Your amended problem is to hand ; but could you not 
remove Black’s Queen’s Bishop and the blocking Pawns? They quite 
spoil an otherwise neat problem. 

Corrrcr So_urion oF Propitem No. 3127 received from Geo. A Walter 
(Windsorton, Cape Colony); of No. 3132 from F R Pickering (Forest 
Hill), Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), Captain A von Wertheimstein 
(Hungary), Hereward, and J F Moon; of No. 3133 from Eugene Henry 
(Lewisham), H Salway, E Rodway (Trowbridge), A G Pancsova, and 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Corkecr So.urions or Prontum No. 3134 received from Jeff J Allen 
(Tenby), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), T Roberts, H S Brandreth ‘ Menaggio), 
Valentin Oppermann (Marseilles), E G Rodway (Trowbridge), ‘K A 
Bond (Clifton), D Tucker (Ilkley), Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), 
Eugene Henry (Lewisham), Charles Burnett, G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Albert Wolff (Putney), E Fear Hill 
(Trowbridge), and R Worters (Canterbury). 


So.vution oF Prosiem No. 3133.—Bv E. J. Winter-Woop. 
wrk, BLACK. 
1. Pto Kt 4th K to B sth 
2. Q to Q 3rd (ch) K moves 
3- Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. P to K sth, 2. Q takes P (ch); and if 1. Kt moves, then 2. Kt to 
K 3rd (ch), etc. 


PROBLEM No. 3136.—By Dr. G. F. Srookr (Ichang, Central China). 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played at Cambridge Springs in the International Tournament, 
between Messrs. LAskerR and MARSHALL. 
(Srervlian 
wuite (Mr. L.) BrLack (Mr. M.) 


Castles 4 

P to Q 4th B to K and . Kt (B2)toQ4 

P takes P Castles . Oto x = 

sai . : . A 30. Kt takes B 

nee” than retaking the Pawn with ; K in. and 

9. B to Kt sth B to K 3rd 43. K oe ye % lhe tate. 

10. B takes QO Kt P takes B 

1r.PtoQKt4th PtoK R 3rd 

12. B takes Kt B takes B 33- 
Theoretically two Bishops are stronger | 34, K to K sth 

than two Knights, but in the struggle that toB ith 

now ensues effect cannot be given to that | 92* to Kt'cth 


supremacy. Ke takes B P takes K 
13. QO to QO and P toQ R 4th P E K to O 4th 8 Both 


SYN ONS WNHH 


Apparently very risky, but there is no 
hoice. 


takes K Kt P 


14.PtoQR 3rd O to Kt sq 39. P to B 6th to R sth (ch) 

15-QRtoKtsq P takes P 40. K to K 3rd to BK 2nd (ch) 

16. P takes P R to R 6th 41. K to Q 3rd to Kt sth 

17. Kt to Q 4th After giving White some anxious moments 
A wonderfully keen fight here follows. | Black has now to look after himself. By this 

Attack and defence are seen at their best. ingenious move the draw is secured. 

17. 2 : to K 4th 42. Pto B 7th Q to R 3rd (ch) 

18.Q KttoK 2nd Bto Kt sth 43- K to Q and P takes P ( 

19. P to K B 3rd B to + deny 44. K takes P g to 

20. P to B 3rd R to K sq 45. K to Q and 

21.R to R sq R to R sq Drawn game. 





Another game played in the same Tournament, between Messrs. 
TricuMANN and HopcGss. 
(Petroff Defence.) 
wuire (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. H.) wuite (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 
1. Pto K 4th P to K 4th into action, each in turn rendering the neces- 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto K B3rd_ | Sty service. 
3. Kt takes P P to QO ard ° takes O P 
4-K Ktto B3rd Kt takes P . Bto Kt and takes 
5. P to Q jth P to 2 4th . B takes Q Kt toQs 
6. B to QO 3rd B to K end . Bto Kt 4th R to B 3re 
7. Castles Kt to Q B 3rd . R to K 8th (ch) K to BK and 
Castles : 9 R to K sq 
PtoB 4th 23. B takes Q BP 
KB to K 3rd 4. OQ R to K 7 (ch) 
B takes P »BtoQ 4th B to B and 
12. Kt to B 3rd B to Kt sth . Pto Kt 4th 
1}. to B and Kt takes Kt There is no escape from this. Black can 
14. P takes Kt B takes Kt make what capture he likes in reply ; mate 
15. B P takes B B to Q 4th cannot be avoided, The last half of White's 
. game isa fine study in chess strategy, quiet, 
Black has not fared badly by the preceding | yet effective in every stroke. 
exchanges. and with a little patience might 
have yreatly improved his prospects. e is B takes R 


too eager, however, to go for White's isolated . Ptakes P(ch) K to R 3rd 
QP. 3. R takes B R to Q 3rd 
16. O to B 3rd QtoR sth 

17. Pto Kt sth 


. Bto K 3rd (ch) K to R 4th 
30. B to K and (ch) K to R 5th 

From this point the issue s never in doubt. | 31- R to K 4th(ch) K takes P 
One after another White brings his pieces | 32. B to B sq, mate. 





A national chess tournament, under the auspices of the City of London 
Chess Club, will be held in London commencing the last week in July. 
The prize-fund will be not less than £160, and the frst prize of £60 will be 
given by the President, Sir G, Newnes. Further particulars of the tourna- 
ment, which promises to be the most important the club has ever mg aed 


be obtained from the hon. secretary, 7, Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry, E.C. 
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KIDNAPPED IN MOROCCO. 
BY A. J. DAWSON, 


Last week’s news from Morocco must have come with 
something of a shock to newspaper readers in every 
capital city of Western civilisation. Mr. Ion Perdi- 
caris and his step-son, Mr. Cromwell Varley, were 
attacked in the former’s mountain-house, three miles 
outside Tangier, and forcibly carried off on horseback 
by the brigand Rais Uli, with some hundred and fifty 
of his tribesmen, fully armed and in their most truculent 
mood. The Perdicaris household was at dinner in the 
charming dining-room which is known to many pro- 
minent men in Europe and whose windows look out 
across. the dancing Straits to the white and storied 
cliffs of. Trafalgar. The ladies of the family were 
brutally threatened and insulted, and finally locked in 
separate rooms. Their brave attempt to communicate the 
disastrous news to Tangier by means of their own tele- 
phone was unavailing Rais Uli’s rascals had been 
cunning enough to sever the wires before making their 
attack. And so, for the time, the household was as 
absolutely isolated as if in the Sahara, instead of 
within half-an-hour’s sharp ride of the British Lega- 
tion, and within sight of British Gibraltar and its gun- 
studded heights. 

To those who know anything of the country, 
it will be easy to understand that Mr. Perdicaris 
and his step-son went off with their captors with as 
little fuss as might be. There were the ladies to 
consider, and Rais Uli is not a man to stick at 
trifles. He and his ruffians had dodged a company 
of Shareefian troops in coming at the mountain from 
their fastnesses in the hills to the south-west of Tetuan. 
The lodge of the villa would be occupied by a couple 
of Mr. Perdicaris’s retainers: his aged soldier and 
that worthy’s son. There would be half -a- dozen 
grooms in the stables, and a dozen servants in the 
house. But these were townsmen, and unarmed— 
of little more consequence than so many bulrushes in 
the path of Rais Uli’s reckless horde of mountaineers. 
And so, leaving an utterly distracted household behind 
them, the’ two prisoners were dragged off on their 
wild night - journey over the mountain, across the 
valley, and so, by early daylight, to Rais Uli’s eyrie: 
a delicate, cultured, elderly gentleman, for many years 
a confirmed invalid, with his step-son, Mr. Varley, 
who, during the past year, has been in the hands of 
European doctors as the result of a nervous break- 
down. Both were in evening clothes, in great distress 
of mind about their respective families, and abso- 
lutely unfitted and unprepared for the experience 
before them. ‘The elder has for long been obliged to 
measure out his life minutely in accordance with the 
strict rules of his doctors. 

But if the news was disturbing to the many who 
claim his friendship in Europe and America, it was 
even more so to the European population of Tangier 
itself, who for a quarter of a century have been wont 
to regard Ion Perdicaris as their leader and chief. 
In Morocco Mr. Perdicaris’s position is unique. It is 
thirty years since Tangier’s charms induced him to 
settle there. His wealth, his artistic taste, and his 
profound knowledge of men and affairs naturally 
marked him out among other Nazarenes, of whom he 
became speedily the most prominent, the most impor- 
tant socially, and in many other ways. He it was 
who initiated the Sanitary Commission, whose labours 
have made the crowded Tangier of to-day a habitable 
place for Europeans, failing whose efforts it would be 
a veritable sink of epidemics and disease. But that 
is no more than one small instance. One cannot 
set out to number Mr. Perdicaris’s .good works in 
Tangier. For the Moors themselves he has undoubtedly 
done more than any other European resident in 
Morocco, and finely the Moors have requited him! 
But though it may be admitted that gratitude is 
not a common feature of the Oriental character,’ it 
may yet safely be said that many and many a Tangier 
Moor has cursed Rais Uli during the past few days 
for his outrage upon the one Nazarene household that 
most of his countrymen would have held sacred. 

It was a relief to learn that the British and American 
Ministers had at once joined forces in impressing upon 
the Moorish authorities the necessity of prompt action 
in this matter for the release of the captives. Withal, 
it is perhaps to French protégés, the young Shareefs of 
Wazzan (whose English mother first landed in Morocco 
as a member of Mrs. Perdicaris’s household), that the 
authorities will look chiefly. One of these young saints 
it was who was mainly instrumental in securing 
Mr. Walter Harris’s release from the same brigand’s 
clutches last year, and he (Moulai Ahmet) recently 
showed the writer of this article, with a good deal of 
wholesome pride, a handsome gold watch presented to 
him in that connection by the British Government. 
The Wazzani Shareefs, in common with so many others 
in Morocco, owe much to the Perdicaris family, and 
already in the present strait have shown themselves not 
forgetful. It is an opportunity of which France should 
not be slow to avail herself of asserting the weight of 
French influence in Morocco, by backing with every 
possible circumstance of power and authority the efforts 
of her protégés. 

As for Rais Uli himself, the sooner he is laid by 
the heels in some substantial kasbah prison the better 
for the peace of Morocco. He is a hardened law- 
breaker, an insolent rebel, and an utterly unscrupulous 
fomenter of disorder and anarchy. Hadj Mohammed 
Torres had him safe in prison a few years ago, and 
foolishly released the man by reason of the pleading 
of his followers, who. insisted upon the bandit’s saintly 
lineage, as he himself, wily . hypocrite that he. is, 
insisted upon his penitence and determination to 
reform. As a fact, there is no reform and no truth 
in Rais Uli. He struck hard in striking at Christen- 
dom through so distinguished a personality as that 
of Mr. Perdicaris. His punishment should be made 
salutary; and his rulers must be taught that, some- 
how, they must manage the control of such rascals 
as Rais Uli, or themselves submit to foreign control. 
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NOTES WORTH NOTICING. 


For Stout Readers Only. 


so distressing as 
when accompanied, 
depression, and 


1. No. physical condition is 
abnormal _ stoutness, especially 
as it generally is, by weakness, 
indifferent health. 

2. Stout persons without number have seriously 
jeopardised health and become debilitated through 
the rash means they have employed to regain a 
good figure. The remedies (so called) which they 


have used have perhaps involved a famine diet, 
sweating, and drugging with poisonous minerals. 


These are worse than useless; for if they have the 
effect of temporarily reducing weight, it is only by a 
wasting, injurious process. 

3. When the constitution is not ruined by such 
drastic methods, the fat will always develop anew as 
soon as they are abandoned. 

4. It is the worst thing possible to try and con- 
tinue such methods for any lengthy period. The 
consequences are very much worse than the disease. 

5. What is required is a remedy that will increase 
strength and nerve-force all the time it is absorbing 
and eliminating the superfluous and diseased fatty 
deposits from the system. 

6. The dangerous fatty layers that cling to the 
vital organs—the heart and liver—and impede their 
action must be got rid of for the sake of health, and 
the excessive subcutaneous fat must be dispersed for 
the sake of comeliness. 

7. ‘‘Antipon,’”’ the great permanent cure for corpu- 
lence, performs this duty with absolute certainty, and 
at the same time, by its grand tonic action, rapidly 
reinvigorates the whole system. 

8. ‘‘ Antipon’’ acts with marvellous rapidity. Within 
the first day and night of taking it ‘‘ Antipon’’ will effect 
a reduction amounting to 8 oz. to 31b., according to cir- 
cumstances. Then day by day there is a sure and steady 
loss of weight until correct proportions and normal weight 
call for the cessation of the doses. 

g. There need be no apprehension lest the fat should 
reaccumulate. Ordinary prudence will maintain the 
perfect conditions of health and symmetry reacquired by 
this admirable remedy. 

10. ‘‘ Antipon’’ improves the appetite and promotes 
digestion, and the extra food taken, which must be of the 





wholesomest quality, is naturally the source of increased 
strength and vitality. 

11. ‘‘Antipon’’ is entirely harmless, and would not 
hurt an infant. It is of agreeable flavour and appear- 
ance (like a rich red wine), and contains nothing of a 
mineral nature. 

12. ‘‘ Antipon’’ is sold by chemists, stores, etc., in 
bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., from stock or on order; 
or, should difficulties arise, may be had (on remitting 
price) post free, privately packed, direct from the sole 
manufacturers, the ‘‘ Antipon’’ Company, 13, Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


’ 





WARM PRAISE FROM THE PRESS. 


The Lady’s Pictorial. 


‘To reduce superabundant fat is of vital importance. 
The wonderful new fat-absorbent known as ‘ Antipon’ 
performs this work promptly, safely, and with permanent 
effect. It goes to the very root of the evil; the cure is 
complete and permanent.”’ 


The Sketch. 


‘‘ This pleasant, rational, and most efficacious remedy 
may be warmly recommended to stout persons of both 
sexes, as much for health’s sake as for the attainment of 
perfect elegance of figure.”’ 


IMustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

*** Antipon,’ to which warm praise has been given. by 
medical authorities, reduces flesh—or, rather, fat—from 
the very first dose, and has a general tonic and invigor- 
ating effect upon the entire system, so that at the end of 
the cure the patient is both healthier and stronger in 
muscle and nerve. ‘ Antipon’ may be regarded as a very 
beneficent discovery.’’ 


Methodist Recorder. 


“It is satisfactory to know that the new cure, 
‘Antipon,’ is the practical result of a  specialist’s 
researches and discoveries, so that reliance can be 
placed upon its efficacy.’’ 


Penny Illustrated Paper. 


“In ‘Antipon,’ the great new permanent cure for 
corpulence, the world is made richer by a marvellous 
discovery.’’ 








AN ECLIPSING RECORD OF 
FAT-REDUCTION. 
‘*Antipon’s’’ Supreme and Permanent Power. 


By this time the English-speaking world has become 
fairly familiar with the word ‘‘ Antipon,’’ as representing 
the most marvellously successful remedy for the per- 
manent cure of obesity that has ever been discovered. 
The testimony which has already been published in 
the Press and elsewhere is of a sufficiently remarkable 
character, but the letter recently addressed by an Anglo- 
Indian lady to the Army and Navy Stores of Bombay, 
and forwarded to the ‘ Antipon ’’ Company by Mr. W. 
John Dien, Manager of the Bombay branch of the Army 
and Navy Society, Ltd., eclipses all previous records in 
the matter of radical fat-reduction. We herewith quote 
this striking letter— 

‘22nd February, 1904. 

“* The Manager, Army and Navy Stores, Bombay. 

*DFAR Sik,—/Please send me a larger bottle of 

‘ Antipon.’ When I started ‘ Antipon’ 1 was 

246 lb. in weight, and the reduction since starting it 

is great (614 lb.), for Tam only 1843 lb. I can now 

take a mile walk with ease. Besides its reducing 

qualities, another recommendation ts its 
POWER OF RFDUCING GRACEFULLY, 

for my skin ts quite tightened, and not flaccid in the 

least. My heart, which ts diseased, ts stronger, and 

its beating healthier. Besides, I have an excellent 

appetite, and have no fear of eating anything, and I 

have never restricted myself in any form of diet.” 

Here, then, we have a perfectly authenticated testi- 
monial, which supports every claim that has been made 
for the supreme merits and powers of ‘‘ Antipon,’’ not 
only as an extraordinary fat-reducer, but as 

A TONIC AND A STRENGTHENER, 
promoting appetite and assisting digestion, and bringing 
about the most beneficial effect upon the general health. 

Many equally enthusiastic letters are received weekly 
by the ‘‘ Antipon’’ Company, and carefully filed for 
reference lest any doubt should be expressed as to their 
genuineness. 

Harmless. Non-Mineral. 
No Drastic Dietary Restrictions. 

Authorities, 

‘‘Antipon’’ is sold by Chemists, Stores, &c., in 
bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. from stock or on order, 
or, in case of disappointment, may be obtained, on 
sending amount, post free, privately packed, direct from 
the ‘‘Antipon’’ Company, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


” 


Pleasant to the Palate, 
Approved by Medical 
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Free from Tobacco Dust. 














SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS 
fOBACCONISTS AND STORES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 















New Booklet (28 pages), fully 
illustrated, sent post free on 
application to 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO., 
Worship Street, London, E.C. 





DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS ! 


SJATEEXPRESS 
CIGARETTES. 


Non-Injurious to the Throat. 


No. 555: 4/9 per 100; 1/3 per 25; 6 per 10. 


to prevent adhesions; 
Massage Strengthen Muscle-, &c. 


also treats of Gonty Synovitis, 


The R. E. P. Book, iicumation ‘seiattes: wack Ache 











ELLIMAN 








HUMAN Th R fb P Bo k (256 Paces, Illustrated). Post free throughout the world in exchange for postal order 
TREATMENT. e @ ate Se OK. or stamps (fore gn stamps accepted) to the value of 1s., or post free throughout the 
world upon receipt of 3 booklet covers enclosed for the purpose in the cartons of ts. 1}d., or 1 booklet cover from as. od. 
bottles of Elliman’s UniversaL Embrocation ; or order of your bookseller, 1s. net. E 


ELLIMAN, Sons & Co., SLouGH, ENG. 



























HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS. 
ANIMALS’ TREATMENT. 
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FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
Highly commended by Experts. 
190,000 copies have been applied for. 






















































Post free throughout the world in exchange for postal 


The Elliman First hid Book. par eyo Seney, sae stamps accepted) to the value of 1s., or post free throughout 


the world upon receipt of the special label affixed for the pu 
38. 6d. bottles of Elliman’s Royat Embrocation ; or order of your bookseller, 1s. net. Exrtiman, Sons & Co., Stovon, Eno. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


It would be almost worth while to go to the St. Louis 


Exhibition on purpose to see the authentic portrait of the © 


Dowager-Empress of China which has been placed there, 
having been executed especially for the Exhibition by an 
American lady, Miss Kate Carl, from sittings given by 
the Empress, at the request of the United States Ambas- 
sador at Peking. Never has there been a career so 
wonderful as this ruler’s, not even that of Catherine 
of Russia, the next most remarkable woman Sovereign in 


A GARDEN-PARTY FROCK IN SPOTTED MUSLIN. 


history. It is a mistake, too, if anyone supposes that 
mere opposition to change has maintained the Empress- 
Dowager in supreme power so long in a country where 
women are held to be incapable of most, even small 
things. In the Lady Pictorial for May 28 there is a 
photograph of the Dowager-Empress’s motor-car, which 
assuredly is an ‘‘up-to-date*’ innovation of magnitude ! 
It is historic fact that she patronised and encouraged the 
first introduction of railways into China; then her recent 
edict against the foot-binding of the girls of China, 
which has been placarded in every town of the land, 
was really a valuable and almost revolutionary step on 
her part. Encouraged by her action, some of the 
Viceroys have since taken very active steps against 
foot-binding. One of them, the Viceroy of Chih-li, has 
unbound his own daughters’ feet, and also has written 
and published a pamphlet condemning the practice, 
of which fifty thousand copies have been circulated. 
It seems that even to make the portrait of the Empress 
is an innovation, and caused a sensation at the Chinese 
Court. In order to reconcile the people to the idea, 
the canvas was escorted with regal honours to the vessel. 


Nothing could be devised to deprave the physique 
of a nation more effectually than the foot-binding of 
its women. Though some of the poor women thus 
mutilated even work in the fields, kneeling all the 
time because they cannot stand, it is only necessity 
that drives them to undertake any exertion; and the 
Chinese homes are dirty and the children ill-cared-for 
because of this mutilation of the wife and mother. 
One reason why the Japanese have so rapidly proved 
themselves superior to their near neighbours is that 
Japan not only has never followed so mischievous 
a practice, but, on the contrary, its dainty little 
women have been encouraged to learn and_ practise 
physical exercises of a remarkable kind. The 
Japanese have a system, called ‘‘ Jiu-Jitsu,’’ for the 
development of the physical powers, which Western 
observers state is admirable in its results. It was 
formerly taught only to the ruling and fighting noble 
caste, but is now allowed to be learned by all. There 
are hundreds of schools in the Japanese Empire 
where men and women learn by this method how to 
develop their muscles, and it is declared that the 
women are found to become almost as strong as the 
men. ‘There are, happily, many women’s gymnastic 
clubs and classes among ourselves: only a tew days 
ago I witnessed an admirable display given by Miss 


Daisy Stempel’s class of graceful girls at Mrs.. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘‘settlement’’ in Bloomsbury ; but the Japanese 
system, by authentic accounts, is superior. 


The Countess of Aberdeen acted as hostess at the 
reception held at Portman Rooms on May 30, ‘‘to meet 
the delegates to the Women’s Liberal Federation.’’ 
With Lady Aberdeen was her usual companion, her 
daughter, Lady Marjorie Hamilton Gordon, receiving 
many congratulations on her engagement to Captain 
Sinclair. She is a handsome, very tall girl, and has, 
under the guidance of her good, wise, and original- 
minded mother, taken a share in philanthropic and 
intellectual enterprises from her childhood upwards. 
Following the example of the late Queen (whose 
children’s cottage is still to be seen at Osborne), 
Lady Aberdeen gave Lady Marjorie as a young girl 
a tiny cottage where she could practise cookery and 
ask her friends to partake of luncheon or afternoon tea 
and cakes prepared by herself and her brothers. The 
little girl also managed a small periodical for children, 
and was president for Scotland of an association of 
girls of the upper classes joined for works of bene- 
volence. Altogether, the young bride in prospective 
has had an_ exceptionally interesting training, the 
good results of which will doubtless be long a_ benefit 
to others. 


‘‘Things’’ are so pretty at present! Delightful 
frocks in more or less pronounced ‘‘ Early Victorian ”’ 
styles are quite the mode: they are made in the 
materials that suit the fashion. Glacé silk gives the 
idea that is characteristic of the mode; but modi- 
fications of the material, with less stiffness and greater 
suppleness, are offered under various fanciful names— 
Messaline silk, taffetas- mousseline, Louisine, and so 
forth — and it is such materials, with a sowpcon of 
stiffness about them, that form most suitably the ornate 
and ‘‘frilly’’ robes with the latest charm of style. 
Three flounces, from the waist to the wide edge of the 
skirt, well fulled on to the foundation, and each headed 
by a wide closely gauged band of material, is one style 
eminently proper for such a skirt. In another delightful 
gown, the material of which was slate-blue taffetas- 
mousseline, with a very tiny check on it, pro- 
duced by a series of pin-spotted lines of the 
same tint, there were two deep flounces from the 
knee downward, to the foot of the gown, each 
edged with a line of lace. At the top the skirt 
was gauged into the figure on either hip, 
leaving a flat front down to where the flounces 
began. As regarded the corsage, it had a 
pelerine effect ; there was a band of the same 
silk cut on the cross round the waist, and into 
it a fichu folded prettily and edged with lace 
was put, while the centre vest was dainty 
white accordion - pleated mousseline, over 
which three bands of the silk were drawn and 
held by big and beautiful buttons of carved 
jade. Gaugings all round the top and four 
full flounces at the bottom distinguished 
another skirt made of shot green and pink 
taffetas ; here, the silk made a full frill or 
collar over the shoulders, and this was trimmed, 
as was also the middle portion of the skirt, 
with wreaths formed out of gathered strips of 
the silk stitched on in circular patterns by a 
line of machining going right through the 
midst of the double frills. Fringe also adorns 
many of these up-to-date confections very 
effectively. Fichus of embroidered lawn or 
soft muslin are frequently seen on the bodices 
in preference to the rather more stiff draperies 
of silk. Some of these collars and fichus are 
genuine old possessions. 


Simplicity marks our designs _ illustrated 
this week, combined with original points to 
give them style. The garden-party frock is 
built in white muslin covered with spots of 
diversified size; and bands of embroidered 
muslin hold down the pleats of the skirt and 
form a yoke on the bodice. Spots, as I have 
previously mentioned, are in high favour, 
in all sizes and variety imaginable. The 
latest idea is a_ velvet pastille of some 
bright colour, mysteriously applied to the muslin 
foundation all over, and the design given would 
obviously make up well in that novel fabric. The pic- 
turesque falling veil thrown over the hat could then be 
of the same material, as it is a sheer and delicate muslin 
that is bespotted with the velvet dabs, and can be used 
for a veiling suitably enough. ‘The other gown depicted 
would be equally well made up in a dainty mercerised 
cotton or in one of the numerous fancy fabrics of the hour. 
The model sketched was of a thin silk and wool material, 
a blue ground with a white check line upon it ; and the 
bands of trimming were of plain white cloth; but any 
colour could be employed. 


Ever ready with the artistic workmanship for meeting 
fashion’s latest fancies, the Parisian Diamond Company 
are showing a charming selection of jewellery and orna- 
ments for the decoration of day and evening toilettes 
alike. A string of pearls is the most effective of 
finishes. Nothing looks better, whether it be along the 
top of a lace collar by day or encircling a white throat 
in full dress. The combination of enamel and gem- 
work is the foundation of several new and excellent 
designs. There is a lovely butterfly in a rich red enamel 
and diamonds, for instance; and a green enamel and 
diamond, ruby, and emerald dragon-fly ; a delicate green 
enamel leaf set in the midst of a coil of diamonds is 
another ornament much to be desired. Jewelled combs 
and fancy slides for the hair are necessaries of the 
coiffure at present, and these are shown in great variety 
and beauty at any one of the company’s places, which 
are in Regent Street, immediately opposite Liberty’s, 
and at 85, New Bond Street, a couple of doors out of 
Oxford Street, and also at 37, 38, and 43, Burlington 
Arcade. 


As a part of the pleasure of a holiday is in the 
anticipation, those who wish to enjoy the full flavour 
of it take care to think in good time whete they will go 
when the happy moment comes at which for a while 
the burden of monotonous duty in Parliament, the 
Courts, the consulting-room, or the housekeeper’s tasks 
is lifted off the weary shoulders. Every year the world 
grows smaller, in the sense that every portion of it 
becomes more cheaply and easily accessible ; but many 
who have it ‘‘all before them where to choose’’ con- 
tinue to prefer Switzerland for a summer _ holiday 
to anywhere else; and whatever part of Switzerland 
may be the ultimate destination of the tourist, he is 
almost sure to find himself at Lucerne as a starting- 
point. Nor, indeed, is he to be at all pitied if a stay 
on the borders of that delightful lake comprise his 
whole Swiss holiday. There is a particularly restful 
influence about I.ucerne. The soft, pale-green waters, 
the mountains, not too obtrusive and not too stern, 
and yet sufficiently impressive, the readiness with which 
short excursions can be made to one delightful spot 
after another, all combine to make Lucerne an enjoy- 
able centre. Perhaps partly as a consequence and 
partly, too, as a cause of this popularity, the most 
famous hotel in all Switzerland is to be found there. 
Who, even among the untravelled, has not yet heard 
of the famous Schweizerhof? Facing the lake at one 
of the prettiest and most convenient points, it has 
everything to recommend it within and without alike. 
The Swiss are noted as maitres d’hétel, and among 
the excellent hotel managements that of the Schweizerhot 
stands pre-eminent. ‘his fine hotel’s staff is as well 
organised as an army ought to be, and it is as delightfully 
furnished as a palace can be; and lucky are the people 
who spend a pleasant time in that. charming establish- 
ment on the borders of the Lake of the Three Cantons. 
The society there is so good, too—everybody ‘‘ who 
is anybody’’ goes there from time to time. 


At the recent food and cookery exhibition, the 
Lord Mayor and his party, including Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., and the Chinese Ambassador and _ his 
wife, made a long stop at the stall on which were shown 
Messrs. Chivers and Sons’ goods, the greatest interest 


A SIMPLE GOWN FOR THE SEASON. 


being taken in the Cambridge Lemonade made by that 
firm. While excessive drinking is deplored on every 
hand, temperance people are apt to forget that some 
refreshing beverage is needed in hot weather. Cam- 
bridge Lemonade is prepared from fresh lemons alone, 
and is therefore a cooling and healthful drink. After 
a series of careful tests, the jurors awarded the gold 
medal to this article, which appeared for the first 
time at this exhibition. 


There seems to be quite a plague of biting insects— 
gnats and mosquitoes—just now. If this continues, 
boating parties, garden fétes, and out-door amusements 
generally will be to a large extent marred. Various 
preventives have been tried, but the one which seems to 
have found favour is Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. Resi- 
dents in hot climates have found it invaluable for keeping 
away insects. FILOMENA. 





" Inexpensive Reproductions 
“Early Georgian Mahogany.’ 
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An Example of an Early Georgian Bed-room, designed and 
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executed by Heal & Son. 


Write for JYo. 22 Illustrated Booklet, 
with prices and full particulars, post free. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


BEDDING, 


195, &c., Tottenham Court Road, W. 


on application to 





LONDON: Robert Scott, Ld.,24,QueenVictoria St.,E.C., EDINBURGH: Stark Bros., 
Ww I 


ABERDEEN : 
BATH: Gould & Son, 22, Milsom Street. 

Crook & Son, 22, High Street. 
BLACKBURN: Me lor Bros., 28, King William St. 
BLACKPOOL : J. Duckworth, Bank Hey Street. 
BRADFORD: 
BRIGHTON : Needham & Sons, Castle Square. 


THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS and UNDERWEAR. 


The body being ‘‘ Clothed with Air,” the best non-conductor of heat, is protected from 
‘he effects of outer heat or cold, while the action of the pores of the skin is not impeded. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS SOLD UNDER SIMILAR NAMES. 


Illustrated Price List cf full range of Aertex Cellular Goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with list of 900 depots where these goods may be obtained, sent post free on application. 


Oliver Bros., L td., 
Davidson & Son, 123, 


417, Oxford St., 
Jnion Street. 


Brown, Muff & Co. 


BRISTOL: G. Standerwick, 34, Triangle, Clifton. 


CARDIFF 


E. Roberts, 30, Duke Street 
Jotham & Sons, 26, St. Mary’s Street. 


DUBLIN: Taaffe & Coldwell, 81, Grafton Street. 


Kennedy & Mc Sharry, 24, Westmoreland St. 


| HALIFAX: Aked & Hey, 
| HASTI 

| HUDDERSFIELD: Smiles & Dawson, 22, New St. 
LEEDS: Hyam & Co., Ltd., 

MANCHESTER: 


NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE, G Brown, 78, Grey St. 


NORWI cH: 
OXFORD: 
PLYMOUTH : 
SCARBOROUGH : Rowntree & Sons, Westboro’. 


9, Sou h Bridge. 

Jow & Son, 20, Princes Street. 

New Arc ade. 

NGS : Lewis, Hyland & Co., 211, Queen’s Rd. 

Briggate. 

5 R. Freeborn, 11, Cross Street. 
. Middleton, 87, Mosley Street. 


Isaac Walton & Co., Grainger St. 
- incoln, 5, St. Giles’ Street. 
‘ayers, 12, Queen Street. 
: Be srkin Bros., 13 and 14, Union St. 














THE ASSOCIATION oF DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS L' 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFAL 


5178 Gerrard ; 
Telephones {3 1939 Central. 
“1 pur- 
chased 


Ruby or at hire System 
and ae [Scart Payme ae 
Pin, £ 


New Diamond Star 

Pendant, Brooch, or 
Hair Ornament, 

Choice Whole Pearl Scarf Pin, 

Bead Necklace Whole Pearl 

for above, £6 6s, _ Ball, 128. 6d. 


The New Fiancée 
Pendant. 


Platinum 
and Gold 


JAN.— 
Garnet 
FEB.— 
Amethyst 
MARCH— 
Bloodstone 
APRIL— 
Diamond 
or Sapphire 
MAY— 
Emerald 
JUNE— 
Agate 


rhe Pendant comprises one Beautiful 
Whole Pearl with any Initial 
in Diamonds, complete with 


Fine Gold Chain, £5 58 


New Bri liant 
: ad Trefo.l Ring 
£17 10s. 


Ni 
Pe, “oy Klace, also forms Tiara, £253.“ 


£5000 & 
worth 
of 
Second-hand 
Jewels. Write 
jor Special Illus. 
trated List. 


PISA Lua A 


otographs reproduced as 
Socom fy Mounted in Gold, with the Gems which signify the 
Natal Month, as Brooch or Pendant, fro m £10 19s. to £15 15s.. 
according to \al e of gems, or Mount: dimG 
Glass at back for Hair. 
including Miniature. 


Times’ 


Monthly 
= EyMIENtS, 


Cataloy. me 


Merchants 
” 


JULY— 
Ruby 
AUG.— 
Sardonyx 
SEePT.— 
Chrys« lite 
OcT.— 
Opal 
Nov <— 
Topaz 
DEc.— 
Turquoise 


fled aid 





wet ' mich Box and 
igth-stone in -OOp On) 
Surrounded with Pearls ss 


- ct. Gold 


co one 


Md Diamonds, same price- 


Ring, 


AR SQUARE, LONDON W.C. 


New Enga 
all rilliants, 


System o, Platinum Mount, £21. 
i 4 ee 


New Brooch, containing 44 Diamonds, £6 6s, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 4000/LLUSTRATIONS, POST 


Choice Brilliants, 
Platinum Mount, 
£42. 


ement 


Fine Diamond Pendants 
New Design, £12 12s- 


forms 


The New Gold Art 
Locket, set Diamonds, 
£1 ts. 


£5000 
4 worth 
of 
Second-hand 
Jewels. Write 
for Special Illus- 
trated List. 








FREE. 


IR JOHN BENNETT, Lo. 
CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, 


BED-ROOM CLOCKS, 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS, 
CHIME CLOCKS, 


AND EVERY FORM OF CLOCK. 


“ GRANDFATHER.” 


Superior Tubular Chime 
in 


ao quality 
throughout, with spe- 
cially designed Elaborate 
Dial, Gilt Centre Sil- 
vered Circles, chimin, 
| the Whittington anc 
| Westminster Chimes on 
8 and 4 Tubes, and strik- 


Hour Tube; the Move- 
ment of Clock fitted with 
goweteed Palets, 
eat Escapement, Main- 
taining Power, Mercurial 
Compensation Pendu- 
lum, Nickelled Index, 
Weights, &c. Height, 
8ft. gin , with 14 in, Dial. 


£125. 
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ing the hours ona large | 


Dead- | 


aawaeaaaaa*** 


We Vans 


‘a> 


ev ae 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH CHIME CLOCK, in 
handsome Carved Brown Oak Case, Richly En- 
graved and Silvered Dial with raised Gilt Figures, 
chiming the Westminster Chimes on four Gongs, 
and the hours on a deep-toned Cathedral ne 
Height 15} in., width 12in., depth of in. 245 


Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery 


supplied on the 


Gradual Payment System by 


ILLUSTRATED 


Monthly instalments. 


CATALOGUES AND ALL PARTICULARS FROM 


Sir John Bennett, Ltd., 65, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
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ART NOTES. 


The work of Wilhelm—Funk has hitherto been known 
mainly by its eccentricity. Jt is an all-unkind fate 
common to pictures and persons—to be known by an 
oddity rather than by a solid characteristic—a man by 
his squint, a Bible by its misprint, a lecture of Emerson’s 
by the creaking of the 
lecturer’s boots. The ex- 
hibition of Herr Funk’s 


brushwork given to it; but-in the portrait of the lady 
is the delight of an equal fitness. The face is feminine 
and fresh to the life, and the drapery has a softness 
and flow rarely achieved in paint. Again, the sketch 
of Mrs. Brown Potter and the group of two peasant 
girls in ‘“‘ After the Day is Done’’ are equally true 
interpretations of temperaments and faces far apart. 


will far better appreciate his own present import- 
ance, as well as the likelihood that his pictures 
will last, by avoiding any stroke of his _ brush 
to-day that will give him a_ twinge to -mor- 
row. He has abandoned the occult in_ subject; 
let him equally avoid the suspicion of a reaction 
towards sensationalism and ~.the obvious in _ his 
interpretation of men 
and women. 





pictures at the Doré 
Gallery in New Bond 
Street must, however, rid 
him from that inadequacy 
of appreciation, quite as 
whimsical in its way as 
his own handiwork was 
found to be by. fre- 
quenters of the New 
Gallery in past years. 
The Egyptian nightmare 
is no more. In its place 
we have men and women 
in their daily habit, and 
landscape watered by 
fresh streams and swept 
by sweet breezes. The 
work that sometimes 
seemed to suggest pos- 
session by evil or un- 
canny «spirits has given 
place to canvases which 
are full, in truth, of 
another sort of posses- 
sion—the self-possession 
of a master of technique. 


Herr. Funk’s portrait 
of Mr. Charles Griffith 
deserves its priority. It 
comes first on the list, 
and certainly. nothing 
could well surpass it in 
excellence of modelling 
or in ease of -compo- 
sition. In the relative 
attention paid to the 
face and to the rest of 





Mr. Nico Jungmann 
has’ brought together at 
the Leicester Galleries 
the attractive collection 
of the.. pictures of 
Holland which are other- 
wise to be seen repro- 
duced in colour-printing 
in a book. The artist 
is in every sense at 
home with his subjects. 
Dutch colouring suits 
his palette, and Dutch 
simplicity his temper- 
ament. ‘* Batavian 
grace’’ we have heard 
of in irony, even as of 
‘Dutch courage’’; and 
if grace were a neces- 
sity to a picture that is 
to please, then in Mr. 
Jungmann’s records of 
ungainliness no pleasure 
would be given. Beauty 
of line must yield to 
historical accuracy; and 
the figures of man, 
woman, and child in 
modern Dutch art —it 
was not thus of old— 
give to the artist exam- 
ples of the quaint rather 
than of the elegant. 
The fault of Dutch 
models would seem to 
be that they wear—and 
not that they ask—too 
much. They are bundles 











the ‘persén—to the skin 
and to the clothes—Herr 
Funk has the appreci- 
ation of Mr. Sargent, 
whom he approaches also in the vitality of his present- 
ation. From the first surprise of this portrait we 
pass at once to another that is equally agreeable. It 
is supplied to:us by the unexpected light and 
sweetness ‘portrayed in the canvas labelled ‘‘ Countess 
Fabbricotti (ée: Miss Roosevelt - Scovel).’’ The 
first-named portrait — that of an amateur Bismarck 
in face and physique—seemed exactly fitted to the 


A ‘‘HATOBA,’’ OR LANDING-PLACE, FOR THE DEBARKATION OF JAPANESE INFANTRY AT CHINNAMPO. 


Sxetcu (Facsimire) By Metron Prior, our SpeciAt ARTIST IN THE Far East. 


lt is not wonderful. that Herr Funk should have 
less lucky moods than these. Cleverness is tobe 
found in. all his portraits; but here and_ there 
the paint seems to predomigate over the person- 
ality, or, as in No. 8, we get the portrait of a 
lady of too-challenging mien. ~ Possibly it was 
the brush, and not the sitter, that had the 
temptation to a momentary swagger. Herr Funk 


rather than anatomical 
figures. The collection 
includes many people 
, ; and many incidents—it 
is a varied and entertaining record of Dutch daily 
life. Harbours and churches and_ mills—all the 
familiar figures are here set down by a deft hand 
loyal to the impressions of shrewdly observing eyes. 


Also at the Leicester Galleries, Mr. A. E. Emslie is 
showing his water-colour drawings of ‘‘ Japan and its 
People.’’ These were made during the progress of a 








How to use Odol. 


Everybody. knows to-day what Odol is—the best 
dentifrice and wash which science has yet invented 


for the cleansing and preservation of the teeth and 





mouth, and the only one recognised by the scicntific 
world that will protect the teeth from decay, and 
which acts not only during the time of application, but 


for hours after use. 





We have been 
told. that people 
sometimes pour the 
Odol on to the 
toothbrush, and, 
using it in that 
way, are astonished 
that they burn their 
mouths. They might 


just as well be 


astonished if, instead of sitting in front of the fire 


to warm themselves, they sat on it. 


centrated liquid, of which only a few drops—taste will 





determine how many 
—will suffice to make 
with water an anti- 
septic emulsion which 
ensures a _ complete 
purification of the 
teeth and the whole 
oral cavity. 

This diluted emul- 
sion is strong enough 
for all purposes. 

Having put the 
Odol into the water and_ stirred the mixture 
with the toothbrush, rinse the mouth thoroughly. 
Clean the teeth in the ordinary way with a 
toothbrush dipped in the solution of Odol, then 
take a mouthful and retain it for about a minute 

in the mouth, so 
that the Odol may 
be absorbed by 
the teeth and the 
mucous membrane 
of the mouth; the 
whole process to 
be concluded by 
gargling with the 
This 


should be repeated 


mixture. 


Odol is a con- 


every night and morning, also, if possible, after 
dinner, but most particularly before retiring to rest. 
The use of Odol at night results in a most 


agreeable sensation, 
in that the air in- 
haled on passing the 
odolised mucous mem- 
brane is cooled in 
a. most revivifying 
manner. 

All those who use 
Odol according to our 
directions practise the 
most perfect hygiene 
of the mouth and 
teeth on the basis of modern scientific principles. 
Odol penetrates into the interstices of the teeth 
and the mucous membranes of the mouth, im- 
pregnating 
them and 
leaving an 
antiseptic de- 
posit on the 
surface, thus 
securing an 
after-effect 
for hours, 
which no 


other  denti- 


frice can pro- 
duce, not even 


approximately 
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MONKEY BRAND 


Makes Tin like Silver. 
Makes Copper Ike. Gold. 
Makes Brass like Mirrors. 
Makes Paint like New. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


INTRODUCE 


DWION EE YY BRAND 


Soap 
For Cleaning Paint, Pots and Pans, 
Kitchen Utensils, and all Household Purposes, 
Won’ Tt WASH CLOTHES. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of purity and excellence. 





Bidet She 


a, Ge 9 


MONKEY BRAND 


Cleans, Scours, and 
Bicycles and Motors, 
Linoleum and Oilcloths, 
Kitchen Tables and Floors. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


Polishes 





walking tour which lasted for three months, and which 
proved incidentally the superiority of the native sandal 
over the British boot. Another discovery of the artist’s 
was that the native food, on which he subsisted, was 
designed to satisfy hunger rather than to please the 
palate. ‘‘ Native dishes 
are not prepared to 
stimulate the appetite, 
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ECCLESIAST ICAL NOTES. 


At the last monthly meeting of the S.P.G., Bishop 
Montgomery pointed out with satisfaction that the 
Japanese Government had given instructions that 
all interpreters to English and other foreign war 


Bishop Ridley contributes to the Gleaner for June 
some interesting notes on his visit to Japan. He 
describes Tokio as ‘‘the centre and heart of the 
East. We call it the ‘old world,’ but it has 
the vitality of youth.’’ The venerable Bishop warns 
his readers that if 
Christendom ceases to 
expand it is doomed. 





and are none the less 
wholesome on_ that 
account,’’ says Mr. 
Strange in the little 
note of commendation 
printed as a preface to 
the catalogue of Mr. 
Emslie’s drawings. 


The exhibition ot 
Irish pictures which the 
Guildhall supplies revives 
the oft-made generality 
that no great artist has 
been an Irishman. The 
reproach does not carry 
with it any more than 
a most transitory signifi- 
cance. England, with 
its far larger population 
to draw upon, had no 
first-class painter until 
the last century and a 
half of its history. 
Heredity and_ environ- 
ment go to the making 
of artists as of all else; 
and in Ireland there are 
particulars in which the 
environment has been 
utterly at fault It is 
true that such names as 
Mulready and Maclise 
and Martin Archer Shee 
do not take us far; but 
the line of racial division 
cannot be deeply drawn 
between two countries 
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**’To entrench ourselves, 
and calmly await the 
impact of non-Christian 
forces, is to foster 
decay, and finally to be 
absorbed by those 
forces, already in our 
very midst.”’ 


Dr. Mather, Bishop 
of Antigua, has been 
obliged to resign on 
account of ill - health. 
His doctors have for- 
bidden him to return to 
the West Indies. Out 
of the seven bishoprics 
in the province, three— 
those of Nassau, Trini- 
dad, and Antigua—are 
now vacant. 


The Rev. H.R. 
Gamble, the very suc- 
cessful Rector of Upper 
Chelsea, has_ published 
a timely protest against 
the custom of devoting 
special Sundays to many 
different philanthropic 
and religious~ societies. 
We have already, he 
points out, ‘‘ Temperance 
Sunday,’’ ‘‘ Peace Sun- 
day,’’ ‘‘ Kindness Sun- 
day,’’ ‘‘Citizen Sunday,”’ 
*« Bible Sunday,’’ ‘‘ Sun- 
weet day Sunday,’’ etc. Now 
apt te Cente the. clengy have been 











of close intercourse and 
much intermarrying. 
Reynolds and _ Gains- 
borough may easily 
enough have inherited 
from great-grandmothers 
a Celtic strain such as that which is sometimes credited 
to the greatest of living Academicians. W. M. 


The Ginza 





Land and Water te as marked its two thousandth 
issue with an’ ‘admirable celebration number, on 
which and on the occasion we congratulate our 
illustrated OT: 





MODERN JAPAN: 


(silver seat) ts so called because tn former days tt contatned the shops of the 


correspondents with their armies must be Christian. The 
order had been given because the Government desired 
to procure the most trustworthy men for the foreign 
visitors—the men of the highest principle and rectitude. 
The secretary also mentioned that the Bishop of Pretoria 
had written asking advice as to the best way of doing 
missionary work among the Chinese in South Africa. 


THE ‘‘GINZA,’’ THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE OF TOKIO. 


Sxetcn (Facsmite) py Merton Prior, our SpeciAt Artist 1N THE FAR East. 


asked to introduce a 
‘“*Cobden Sunday.’’ To 
agree to keep Cobden 
Sunday would mean a 
sermon on Free Trade, 
and very few  clergy- 
men would care to bring so controversial a subject 
into the pulpit. 

Canon Scott Holland, who was unable to be present 
at the annual meeting of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, sent an amusing and _ characteristic 
letter, which was read by Father Russell, of St. Albans, 
Holborn. Canon Holland wrote from the country 


silversmtths. 











Alle exander Gla ark, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRESSING BAGS IN THE WORLD. 


Manufacturing 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


iNe: AES | 
i )? 


125° SOMURCH 5° 


CciTy. 
























CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


AN IMMENSE 

STOCK 
TO SELECT 

FROM. 

Luxuriously Fitted 

with Massive Silver and 

Ivory Toilet Necessarie: 

for Lady or Gentleman. 


Solid Leather, £25. 


Crocodile Skin, 


£33. 





LARGE 
PICTOPIAL 
CATALOGUE, 
FINEST 
EVER 
ISSUED, 
SENT 
POST FREE 
To 
ANY PART 
OF THE 
WORLD. 





SRD 5° 


WEST END.< 











Lea & 


Perrins 
Sauce. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 
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| 31, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 








Special CLOTHS for TROPICAL Climates. 
Special CLOTHS for SUB-TROPICAL ., 
Special CLOTHS for TEMPERATE ” 
Special CLOTHS for COLD ” 
At MERCHANTS’ 
They comprise CASHMERES, FLANNELS, 
HOMESPUNS 
and FRIEZES For further particulars see WH/TAKER, p. 
All interested in the good old-fashioned BRITISH standard materiz m4 


Prices, 
SERGES, 





note of this address ; and be sure to call when in Town. 
Patterns and Price Lists on application ; also information retailoring. 
Estd. over 50 years. BRANCH DEPOT—11, HAYMARKET S.wW. 
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Dr. J. M. BARRIE says: 
“ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ 
in My Lady Nicotine is 
the Craven Mixture, and 
no other.”’ 


THE NEW DUTY. 


of Craven Mixture 
have decided NOT 
to increase the price 
The price of Craven 






of their Mixtures. 
Mixture as usual— 


2 0z. 


3 Ib. 
3 Ib. 5/- 
t Ib. f 





From all Tobacconists, or from the Sole Manufacturers — 


CARRERAS Ltd., 


West-End Depot: 7, WARDOUR ST., W. 


Factory and Offices: 4, 5, 6,7, & 8, St. wancid Place, ares E.C. 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES 


AND 





For Marking Shirts, Collars, Socks, 
and Household Linen, &c. 


TO ANY PERSON procuring orders for 
Cash’s Names or Initial Letters in any 
eountry, with the exception of Great 
Britain and Ireland, a liberal commission 
will be given. Application should be made 
in the first instance for Price Lists and 


additional information to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 
COVENTRY, ENCLAND. 
SMALL SCRIPT 





All Cash’s Spec ani bear the Name and Trade Mark of 
J. & J. Cash, Ltd., Coventry. 
An Illustrated Pattern Sheet (containing Woven Samples 
of Material) will be sent by post to amy lady om 
application to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


» TWEEDS and CHEVIOTS Mote ee A ail 


(and which household at home or abroad is not?) are urged to make | 


The Manufacturers | 


INITIAL LETTERS 
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_ Tieberich Hotels. #2 


HO’TEL RUSSELL 


LONDON 








"Exceptionally favoured situation, overlooking the broad expanse of Russell Square and enjoying the 
maximum of sunshine and bracing air, immune from London dust, river fogs, and congested thorough- 
fares, yet within easy reach of all parts of the Metropolis. 

Visitors to London seeking reposeful and refined quarters will find the Hotel Russell offers every 

‘ attraction. Admirably planned on most modern lines the interior presents a palatial, imposing, and 

| bright appearance with magnificent marble effects and sumptuous apartments converging on 
the Winter Garden—the largest and most elegant of its kind in London, the focussing point of 

the social life of the place, wherein twice daily + an exquisite Orchestra renders selections. 


— Obe Week-end oul of Gown 


































ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL FOLKESTONE 


Comprising Ist CLASS RETURN RAILWAY, GOOD ROOMS, SERVICE and ATTENDANCE, 
FIRST-CLASS CUISINE at any of above Hotels for the inclusive price of 
From FRIDAY to MONDAY, £2 I2s. 6d. From SATURDAY to MONDAY, £2 2s. 


Tickets to be obtained from Hotel Russell, London; Hotel Great Central, London; Dean & Dawson, 55, Charing Cross. 
These Hotels Decorated and Furnished by Maple, London. 
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RO! ROBINSON & Sf aa 


And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. (*SWuN“scas* 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES; 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
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IN TUBES, 


LLOYD?’ S 1:.63. 83. cae». 
raz ontoimas FUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BrusH. 
The Tabel of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 













































ene = Supply the Public with Every Description of Hlack Ink ONLY on a. Yellow (ow 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, quia” thie 








R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
Ro will, from the Executrix. of the late A. 5S, Lloyd. 

he genuine is now manufactured ONLY a their Factory. 

‘vom all Chemists, Hairdressers, Grc. 

Wholesale only; R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd, 

Berners Street, W., and City Road, 





From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 
FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—7o Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and Inqguirtes for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 















































seclusion where he is regaining health and strength 
that he was ‘‘at last getting on capitally.”’ 


Bishop Julius, of Christchurch, New Zealand, has 
been suffering from ill-health, and is expected in 
England about the middle of July. 


The Bishop of St. Albans takes rather a depressing 
view of the religious condition of those immense working- 
class suburbs which are growing up in London-over-the- 
Border. In a recent sermon in St. Albans Cathedral, 
Dr. Jacob said he could not honestly say that the people, 
as a whole, manifested a desire for the things of grace. 
The building of churches and mission-halls among 
them was not, in itself, of much use. It is the living 
witness which is before all things necessary. 
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THE MANCHESTER CUP, 1904. 
The design of the silver trophy for the Manchester Cup 
Race is of a striking character. The artist has adopted 
an unusual form, but the effect is harmonious. The most 
prominent featuré ‘of .the trophy is the group which 
surmounts the cover. It is symbolic of the event for 
which the cup is thé prize, the idea. being to represent 
in allegorical shape the exciting nature of the ‘‘ Sport of 
Kings.’’ ‘The winged horse typifies the speed of the 
racehorse, and the rider is endeavouring to pluck the 
laurel from the hand of Victory. On the body of the cup 
an actual race is represented in relief. The whole effect 
is enhanced by the Arms of the City of Manchester in 
enamel, the one bit of colouring on the piece. The 
design, quite unlike all previous Manchester Cups, marks 





an epoch in the history of this famous race. Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., Limited, of Manchester, were 
entrusted with the work. 


The Bishop of Rochester has left London fot a short 
rest before he resumes work. ‘His doctors wish him to 
avoid all serious physical fatigue until his strength is 
completely restored. 








1 : : , The Duke of Argyll will preside at the festival 
Che event of the week for Lancashire Nonconformists . ; vat ae P stauntts “he 
; , : ‘eet dinner of the Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children 
was the return of Dr. Charles F. Aked to his pulpit in : : —- P he 
) “tile “h- : , on Monday, June 20, in the new rooms at_ the 
Pembroke Chapel, Liverpool. He has been absent for : 

eat ae : : pec %. Savoy Hotel. 
nearly fifteen months owing to serious illness, but has . . 7 
made an astonishing recovery. He speaks enthusi- . , For the comfort and convenience of passengers 
astically of the cure at Davos, where he has _ been travelling to Denmark and Scandinavia by the United 
living in the open air all day and practically at night Steam-ship Company of Copenhagen’s Royal Danish 
also. He says his recovery has cost him £1000, and Mail Steamers, vid Harwich and Esbjerg, the - Great 
that the cure of consumption is now almost entirely a Eastern Railway Company has made _ arrangements 
question of money. Patients must live for a year at with the Danish State Railway to run _ sleeping-cars 
least in pure air, with absolute rest for body and ; ; oa ; from Esbjerg to Copenhagen. The service commences 
mind. Va THE MANCHESTER’ CUP, 1904. on June 4. 








Wrunnen. ON THE LAKE OF THE Switzerland. aa 


GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN STEEL BOATS 


LIGHTER, CHEAPER, STRONGER THAN WOOD. 
7. se oe f= Open June Ist. Wi 


Air Chambers make them Unsinkable. 
Newly erected first-class Hotel, fitted with all modern improvements. 


THINK OF THE LUXURY OF A BOAT 
of the colsbrutod Axtustronne (wil which it te ceaneceed ty & IB) THAT CAN NEVER LEAK. 


pe Extensive Forest Park with charming Promenades. 16 ft. £18, 14 ft. £16, r1ft. £15. Carriage paid. 
200 rooms, with balcony. Family apartments, with saloon, dressing, and Catalogue of Boats and Sporting Guns from 
bath rooms, all commanding beautiful views. Passenger and luggage 9 P . 

lifts. Superior ventilation, electric light, and central heating throughout. ARMSTRONG Ss Sporting Gun Dept., 


Covered terrace (100 vards long and four yards wide). Lawn tennis. First- ’ 
class attendance.—W/ustra’ed Prospectus sent free of charge by the DIRECTION. 115, N’land Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 








= a ae 








Best Situation on the Lake. First Class. 

















Concerts daily by the BERLINER PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. Distinguished SOLOISTS. REUNIONS 
DANSANTES. BALLS in KURSAAL and THEATRE. 
CHILDREN’S FETES. PERFORMANCES BY 
PARISIAN COMPANIES. Enchanting Electrical 
Illumination of the SEA BRIDGE nightly. 

CONCERTS by the Renowned 
NEAPOLITAN BAND in the 
KURHAUS BAR. 

SEA _ TRIPS. CERCLE 
D’ETE. RACING, GOLF, 
TENNIS. Splendid 
Roads for MOTOR- 
ING and 
CYCLING. 


& CO. Originators 

ive... @ «ss 
ELECTRO . 
PLATE. . 


ELKINGTO 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers. 


LARGEST STOCKS. BEST DESIGNS. LOWEST PRICES. 


PALACE HOTEL 
HOTEL KURHAUS 
HOTEL D’ORANGE 

GRAND HOTEL GARNI 

SAVOY HOTEL 

HOTEL RAUCH 


All situated on Scheveningen's 
splendid Sea Front, 





LONDON : 

22, REGENT STREET, S.W. 

73, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 27 & 29, LORD STREET. 
MANCHESTER: ST. ANN'S SQUARE. 
GLASGOW: 84, ST. VINCENT STREET. 
NEWCASTLE.ON-TYNE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM : 

Show-Rooms and Manufactory—NEWHALL STREET. 


Elkington & Co.’s 
productions are to be 
Jound tllustrated tn 
their Comprehensive 
Catalogues, which 
are forwarded on 
application. 


Apply for 
full particulars to 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
SEA BATHS 6CO., 
SCHEVENINGEN. 


SEASON JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 




















BUY* ONLY LONDON MADE 


Cb Dig wel ks  e 
% 


5 ; 
FAR SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


BENSON'SWATSHES 


THE MOST PERFECT, ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN-LIKE IN 
TECHNIQUE, WITH INSTANTANEOUS AND COMPLETE 
CONTROL OF TEMPO AND EXPRESSION. 


The Extraordinary Success and Popularity of the 
“Angelus” are the Best Proofs of its Superiority. 


It provides everyone with the essential mastery of technique 
and the perfect control of expression which ensure a musicianly 
interpretation of the great composers 


PUXCHASED BY ROYALTY and the GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
The Simplicity and Completeness of the Expression 
Devices are the unique features of the ‘ANGELUS.” The 
control is so perfect, the action so sensitive and effective, the 
response so immediate, that all the effects of expert hand- 
playing are realised with the most gratifying sense of mastery. 
he “Angelus” is the only Piano-Player with 
* Orchestral Organ Combination, or may be obtained as 
Piano-Player only. DEFERRED PAYMENTS ARRANGED 
IF DESIRED. DISCOUNTS FOR CASH. You are invited to 
write for our No. 2 Catalogue, or call to see the “‘ ANGELUS,” 
(Dept. 2), Angelus Hall, Regent Hgase, 


+i og J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 233. Regent Street, London, 


RENOWNED ‘FIELD’ Famous “LUDGATE” 
£25 cash . £20 cash. 


atgieermprtrer.. eet a went ey 
ie » GE+Ge-” “Sent free 10 all parts of the World. 
Or on “@he Gimes” “system of Lay 
20. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 45.<'7st20u" 
GOLD WATCHES, £5 to £1,000. SILVER WATCHES, £2 to £60. 
Guide Book (Illustrated and Priced) of Watches, Clocks, Jewels, &c.. free. 


rvery/ LUDGATE HILL, E.C..« 4:25, oLp Bono street, w. 
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MERRYWEATHERS’ 


APPARATUS FOR 


COUNTRY winire FIRE PROTECTION. 


=| MAPLE & CO 


“ LONDON 
BRIGADE ” 


Han TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON & RUE BOUDREAU PARIS 


FIRE PUMP. 











By Special Appointmznt to H.M. THE KING and H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Aa a. SPECIALISTS 
ddds atk of the bite Lenton Vleet wore extinguished ta IN THE DECORATION AND REHABILITATION OF TOWN HOUSES 


one year by these pumps. 


Pri lete, delivered free in United Kingdom, £5 5s. 
i ae AND COUNTRY MANSIONS 


‘“‘ Fire Protection of Mansions” & “lire Drill.’ 


Seat WACRARS 6, Lad too W., Lona FURNITURE DE LUXE 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


"ALMAINE’S (Estd. 119 years) PIANOS A NT y Q U E GA L L E R I E S$ 


and ORGANS. REDU CE D PRICES, Carriage Free. 














oval 1. 
“SPECIAL” model .. 4 “DU EE Ss” mode! se 
“ FINSBURY ”* model . 5 gs. “WAVERLE =Y” model 
cp ye MY” model . 9 gs. “ORPHEUS” model 

years’ warranty. Easy terms arranged. Full price paid will be 

alowed within three ver if exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
Irgans from 5 guineas. 
D’ALMAINE (Esed. 119 years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, City. 
Open till7. Saturdays 3 








PETERS & SONS, 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 
By a pointment 
To His is eee ing Edward VII. and 
The Prince of Wales. 
53, rank STREET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 
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* Nothing is easier than to - - a 
; polish ladies’and children’s pL ae *} a a : 
shoes and keep them soft, Ss an 
rich-looking, and shiny as §N 
hope. Simply use what SPECIMEN INTERIORS 
millions now use— 
HAUTHAWAY’S | MAPLE & CO direct the attention of all contemplating high-class 
PEERLESS GLOSS #7) Decoration to the unique series of specimen interiors in their extensive 
Polish il kl h : ° : : : 
No ald, Ke’ teod to ian Galleries. These interiors are carried out in the most finished manner 
the leather and makes with a strict regard for the minutest detail characteristic of the period 
sho ow old gracefully & Pp 
es grow O Tr ° bt by H | ; 

Wencihisdcahttectesae depicted, and provide a practical demonstration of the skilled workman- 


Cine oe etme s- Genuine ship iavagetanty employed by MAPLE in the execution of all orders 


way & Sons, Boston, U.S.A. entrusted to their care. 
































INDISPENSABLE 
for the Dressing-Table of the 
WOMAN OF TASTE. 





‘¢ The Universal Perfume.’’ 


Murray & Lanman’s r" '  JEETH «BREATH. 
FLORIDA WATER. “= = Liquid 1/- 


MORE FRAGRANT AND LASTING THAN COLOGNE, 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. in a gb hos | ae 


** Most delightfully refreshing and invigorating.’’—Lady’s Realm. 
iy * Has held first place on our toilet-tables for many years.”"—Zhe Sketch. 
All the year round brings fragrance to the bath.” The Queen, 
‘Is without the least sense of that oppression which many scents 
PO bs Lhe Ladies’ Field, 





BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
Always look for the “Traps Mark” with the name of 


LANMAN & KEMP, NEW YORK. 


Dainty SOZOCONT SAMPLES, WiTH TareaTise, Free, 10. STAMP. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 46 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


EsTas.iisHeo 1859. 




















MUSIC. Voss is a very young American pianist who shows 
He should make a consider- 
able name for himself in the artistic world. 


arked vigour and taste. 
On May 28 Mr. John Dunn gave a concert at the marked vig 


St. James’s Hall which was announced as a Paganini 
Recital. It was a very clever display of technique that 
attacked and overcame extraordinary difficulties of exe- 
cution; ‘but it was not otherwise very interesting as a 
performance. Mr. Dunn played Paganini’s Concertos, 


Paganini’s Variations on an air from Rossini’s opera 
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It is a disappointment that Mr. Charles Manners has 
not won a greater financial success from his remarkably 
good opening week of English opera at Drury Lane. 
His orchestra, chorus, principals, and general manage- 
ment are excellent, and his prices are as moderate as 
one in E flat major and one in B minor. He also gave those of Continental theatres. 
opera is more a question of fashion than of true musical 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated April 23, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 25, 1896), of Mr. Edward Coward, of Heatherlea, 
Bowdon, Chester, and Heaton Mersey, Lancashire, who 
died on April 10, has beén proved by Lidward Coward, 
Joseph Watson Sidebotham, James Boyd, and John 
Broadfield Parkinson, the gross value of the estate 
amounting to £441,974. The testator bequeaths £200 
each to his children; £200 each to his executors ; 


It would seem that the 


‘‘Tancredi,’’ ‘‘I tanti palpiti,’’ which was said to taste; but still, there must be hundreds of people in and the household furniture, etc., to his unmarried 


have been derived from a Greek Litany the composer 
heard chanted in one of the islets of the Lagoon at 
Venice. 
rondo in ‘‘ La Cenerentola,’’ ‘‘Non piu mesta,’’ pro- 
duced at Rome in the Carnival season of 1817. It is a opera, “ 
beautiful movement, and bristles with amazingly difficult 
passages in harmonics, pizzicato, and chord-playing. 


Covent Garden 


The Jewess.” 


London alone who cannot afford the heavier prices at 
( of 1 , but who enjoy a good opera well put 
This was followed by Variations on the final on. The artistic success 
Wednesday, May 25, when Mr. Manners gave Halévy’s 
Herr Eckhold conducted, and the Oct. 25, 1900), of Mr. Charles Neck, of 99, Lancaster 
singers and orchestra were alike excellent.—M. I. H. Gate, Hyde Park, was proved on May 16 by Francis 


daughters. The residue of his property he leaves, 
in trust, for his children. 

of last week came on 

The will (date June 19, 1894), with a codicil (of 


Neck, the brother, Charles Thomas Fraser Churchill, 








The concert ended with the most complicated work of 
Paganini, his Variations on ‘‘God Save the King,’’ 
which was said to have exhausted all the possibilities 
of the violin. 

On the same day Herr Otto Voss gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Queen’s Hall, in which he played with 
marked brilliancy and charm of expression the ‘‘Car- 
naval’’ of Schumann, a_ sonata of Beethoven, a 


have received equal care 


Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax-Muckley have been exhibiting 
at 18, Holland Street, Kensington, specimens of enamels, 
of metal-work with gems, of embroidery in silks, and of 
other achievements in crafts and design. 
for the ‘‘ House Beautiful’’ or for the ‘‘ Body Beautiful ’’ 
from these artificers, who 
may justly boast that they have a hand—or a couple of 


Henry Herbert Gordon Clark, and Charles Stanley 
Gordon Clark, the executors, the value of the real and 
personal estate being £168,491. The testator gives £500 
to his wife; £100 each to his executors; £100 to his 
brother John Frederick; £500 to his brother Frank; 
and £100 to his sister Clara Isabella Bishop. The 
residue of his property he leaves, in trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his wife during her widowhood, 


Ornaments 


chromatic fantasia and fugue of Bach, and the sonata hands, and very expert ones—in the great English or an annuity of £2300 should she again marry, 


that includes the ‘‘ Funeral March’’ of Chopin. Herr revival of decorative art. 


and, subject thereto, for his children, the share of 








DREW & SONS % 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W., 








NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER 
PRESENTATION. 


DREW & SONS are 
actual makers and 
supply Purchasers 
' direct from their own 
London Works, saving 
all the usual Inter- 
mediate Profits. 


| BY FAR THE LARGEST 
AND MOST VARIED 
STOCK IN LONDON TO 


N SELECT FROM. 


(a 


The above is a new design of a Lady's Case, 20 in. long, Very Light, Easily Carried; Practical Fittings 
of Finest Quality; Massive Silver Tops to Toilet Bottles; African Ivory Brushes. 


Customers’ OLD BAL FITTINGS MADE AS NEW, and adapted to Cases of Newest Design. Plans and Estimates Free. 


6é 
DREW & SONS, ‘stc's! rax's'Wowentow"auasers | He Tab 


FIBRE TRUNKS. 
The FINEST TONIC 


FER BRAVAIS 


oa or BRAVAIS’ IRON 
(i lege IN CONCENTRATED DROPS 


Most effective in restoring the vitality of the blood and 
\ enabling the constitution to resist climatic influences. 


FER BRAWAIS or BRAVAIS’ IRON is invaluable 


in all cases of 


saute AN AEIVIEA ond coneral aebitty. 


Highly recommended for weak and debilitated children. 
Lancet, — ‘‘ A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


British Medical Journal. -— * It has all the good effects of iron 
without producing constipation or disturbing the diges- 
tion, and does not blacken the teeth.” 


l 











































| POMEROY SKIN FOOD 


makes and keeps the complexion smooth, soft, 
bright, and clear; leaves the skin clean and re- 
freshed with the glow of health. 


THERE IS NOTHING SO GOOD. 


3/6 post free at home; 
or anywhere abroad, #'6 post free. 


SAFADA.— Unequalled for keeping hands in perfect 
condition, white, smooth, and soft. 


Post free, 1/6 at home; 2/6 abroad. 
EYELASH CREAM. -— Arrests inflammation of eye- 


lids, strengthens and greatly promotes growth of lashes; 
also thickens e yebrows. Post free, 1/6 at home; 2/6 abroad. 





MRS. POMEROY, the Premier Authority in the world on Hygienic 
Treatment of Face, Neck,’ and Hands, and Removal of 
Superfiuous Hair permanently, without mark or scar, by 
Electrolysis, gives Consultation and Advice Free. personally, 
1rto1, or Py, Correspondence, and will send her ‘* BEAUTY RULES,” 
Gratis and Post Free to any part of the globe on request to 


Mrs. POMEROY, tta, 29, Old Bond St., London. 


BIRMINGHAM : Central House, 75, New Street. LIVERPOOL: 35, Bold Street. DUBLIN: 39, Grafton Street. 
CAPE TOWN : 10, Duncan’s Building, Shortmarket Street. JOHANNESBURG : 12, Imperial House, Eloff Street. 


































20 GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS. 


By Royal ime | RTER Illustrated Catalogues 
ps M. THE KING, 


‘gy 6° NEW CAVENDISH ST. 





For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17/6 


INVALID COMFORTS :2cx, ms 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
Reclinin 


Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 
Air & bg Beds, 
c. 








Self-Propelling s Chairs from£2 28 


AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 









Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 


Cc ing 
hairs f from £1 4s. 


from 
Chairs fro eA 





For 













Used bb M the Street 
Govmt, 
- Accident 
Adopted by ae 
theHospitals Service of 
iation 


London. 





BATH CHAIRS tom 2 10s.~*, 


or 
Adiustable Bath Chair or Hand or Pony. 
Spinal Carriage. 








FOR. [DINING & DRAWING ROOMS | 


























































































CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
and FAMILY DESCENTS, 


Also tor the Artistic Production of 


Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Formerly 25, Cranbourn Street. 


old Seals, Signet Rings, Desk Seals. Book Plates, Note-paper Dies, 
ieee: Cards, &c. Illustrated Price List post free. 


Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
EINDRED AILMENTS. 
hts old and tried remedy has stood the test of two 


generations. Refuse to be put off with a Substitute ; the 
Original can be had of all Chemists if you let it be seen 


NUDA “ 
VERITAS =: 


THE TLUSTRATED 


reserves, 


LONDON NEWS. JuNE 4. 


Ior over 30 years has never 
failed to restore Grey cr 
— Hair in a few days. 


arrests 


_ ing, and causes a 


ae growth of 





IS NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER, 


Circulars pay Analyst's Certificates Post Free. 


Sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. 
in Cases, 10/6 each. 
Most Harmless, Effectual, 
Permanent and Elegant. 


HAIR 


RESTORER 





WHOLESALE AGENTS: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD. 


30-33, Berners St.. W.; 


q1-05, City Road, london, E. 








that you are not weak enough to accept an imitation. Collis 


Browne is the Name; 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 the prices. | 


By return of Post on receipt of POW. 
DREW & SONS, Piet Slay Circus 


MAPPIN & WEBR Ltd. 138, Oxford Street; 220, Rege 
or all Cutlers, Hairdress 


Established 1772. 











ws, Silversmiths 


OF ALI HAIRDRESSERS. 


FOHN yp VD & CC Oo, Pia aditl aut, Ree ent Street; 378, 


RAZO RS 


NEW PATENT 
ROLLER 
SAFETY SHAVER. 


The Anti-Friction Roller feeds the 
lather on to the cutting edge. Finest 
sword steel. 


Single Shaver, in case 

Shaver and two extra blade: S, 
in leather case 

Shaver with four extra bl: ade “s 

Shaver with six extra blades 

Shaver with six extra blades, 
strop, and _ stropping 
machine complete 

Do., do., with brush and 
soap complete fs 


Strand ; 8&1. Leadenhall Street, BL. 
mk St tools 2, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
. Write for Razor List, 


epee 


HENRY WILKINSON, in Sword, and Pie Maker, 


PALL MALL HOUSE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W 
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Plasmon i: 


Fresh Milk 


Reduced into a soluble powder by the removal of 
the fat, the sugar, and the water. 


100 Ibs. of Milki3 Ibs. of Plasmon. 


IT IS 30 TIMES MORE NUTRITIOUS 

THAN THE ORDINARY MILK; and 

because it is free of sugar and fat it is 

more digestible and more easily assimilated. 
It adds enormously to the nutritive value of 


any food with which it is mixed. 


The Lancet says:—“ Undoubted advantages may be gained by 
the addition of Plasmon to ordinary articles of diet.” 


PLASMON GIVES 
Nourishment, Health, Strength. 


COOK PLASMON with, or sprinkle it ever, 
your ordinary food. 
The Lancet says :—“ The addition of Plasmon to ordinary food raises 
the nutritive value of the food to a high and trustworthy degree.” 


Plasmon in Packets 9d., 1/4 and 2/6. Full Directions and Cookery 
Recipes with each packet. At all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores. 


international Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





— 


Ghe Sorrows of Parting * 


vt ” FOUNTAIN 
SWAN PEN § # 


Writing will then become a pleasure, and though distance 
separates friends, it will be effectively bridged by a‘ SWAN.’ 


10/6, 16/6, 25/- 


€> SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. @& 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 95a, Regent Street, W.,. LONDON; 


3, Exchange St.,. MANCHESTER; and 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. Brentano’s, 37, Avenuede l’Opera, PARIS. 





up to £20, 


Made in 
Postage Free. 


Three Sizes at 


Size No. 1 “SWAN,” mounted with wide Gold Bands, 14/6. 











FOR te SKIN 








ROWLANDS 


KALYDOR 


COOLING, REFRESHING, SOOTHING 


To the FACE and ARMS in hot weather. it eradicates freckles, tan, sunburn, cutaneous 
eruptions, pimples, spots, redness and roughness of the skin; soothes insect stings and all 
irritation; renders the skin soft, smooth, and delicate, and ‘produces a beautifully fair and 
healthy complexion. Warranted Harmless: its genuineness ensured by the official stam 

Bottles, 2s. 3d. & 4s. 6d. of Stores, Chemists and ROWLAND’S, 67, HATTONGARDEN, LONDOK. 


iieiedaaiialiiiaetemientinaiall 
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each daughter. 


The will (dated Nov. 17, 1899) of Mr. George Rainy 
Young, of Broadwater Place, Broadwater Down, Tun- 
bridge Wells, who died on March 7, was proved on 
May 16 by Jasper Muirhead Wood, one of the executors, 
the value of the estate being £96,625. ‘The testator 
gives £5000 and an annuity of £350 to his brother, 
Peter Duncan Young; an annuity of £350 to his sister, 
Janet Anne Young; and £100 to his executor The 
residue of his property he leaves to his wife. 


The will (dated July 16, 1903) of Miss Gertrude 
Louisa Murray, of Wimbledon fodge, Wimbledon 
Common, who died on March 26, was proved on 
May 17 by Earl Cathcart, Charles Archibald Murray, 
and Charles John Mander, the value of the estate 
being £84,706. The testatrix bequeaths £1000 each 
to the Wimbledon Endowed Almshouses, and towards 
the completion of St. John the Baptist Church at 
Spencer Hill; £500 each to the Wimbledon Cottage 
Hospital, the British Female Orphan Asylum (Devon- 
port), and the School for Daughters of Officers in the 
Army (Bath); £1000 each to Mrs. Muriel Capel Cure, 
Basil Oxenden, and Gwendoline Oxenden; £5000 each to 
the Ladies Cecilia, Marion, Emily, and Eva, the daughters 
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of Earl Cathcart ; £20,000 to her cousin the Hon. Emily 
Sarah Cathcart; £20,000 to her cousin Anne Cathcart ; 
#500 to Charles John Mander; and other legacies. The 
residue of her property she leaves to the Hon. Emily 
Sarah Cathcart. 


The .will (dated June 13, 1901), with a codicil (of 
Oct. 25 following), of the Rev. Jenner Marshall, M.A., 
of Westcott Barton Manor, Oxtordshire, who died on 
April 27, was proved on May 26 by Jenner Guest 
Marshall and Francis Eden Marshall, the sons, the 
value of the estate being £35,993. ‘The testator gives 
certain lands and premises to his two sons; the Radford 
estate and his shares in the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company to his son Francis Eden; £1000 to his wife ; 
#1500 stock to his son Jenner Guest; £200 each to 
his daughters Emily Stothert, Mary Ann, and Alice 
Susanna, and £2000 stock, in trust, for each of them; 
450 per annum to his daughter Emily Stothert during 
the life of her mother; and £50 to Eliza Felicia Burton. 
The residue of his property he leaves, in trust, for his 
wife for life, and then for his children. 


The will (dated Jan. 26, 1904) of the Rev. Sir 
Edward Graham Moon, Bart., of Ketcham, Surrey, who 
died on Feb. 21, was proved on May 14 by Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Francis Sidney Graham Moon, Bart., Major Wilfred 


Graham Moon, and the Rev. Cecil Graham Moon, the 
sons, and Dame Ellen Moon, the widow, the value of 
the estate being £21,163. He gives the household fur- 
niture and the use of his plate to his wife; £3000 to 
his daughter Ellen Gertrude Barnard Hankey; and 
legacies to servants. The residue of his property he 
leaves as to one half thereof to his son: Sir Francis, and 
the remaining half to his other children, these bequests 
to be in addition to the provisions made for them in 
his lifetime. 


The Scotch Confirmation under seal of the Commis- 
sariot of Perthshire of the trust disposition and settlement 
(dated May 27, 1901) of Edmund Alfred Rollo George 
Hay, Viscount Dupplin, of 8, Denmark Terrace, Brighton, 
who died on May 30, granted to Viscountess Dupplin, 
the widow, Louis Oppenheim, Francis Hay Lockhart 
Thompson, and Miss Janthe Harley-Bacon, has been 
resealed in London, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Scotland being £4336. 


Letters of administration of the effects of Diana 
Elizabeth Matilda, Dowager Countess of Harewood, of 
Smeaton Manor, Northallerton, who died on March 4 
intestate, have been granted to the Hon. Daniel Henry 
Lascelles, the son and one of the next of kin, the value 
of the property being £2617. 














NE of the most beautiful and remarkable health 
residences in Switzerland is the 


HOTEL and PENSION 


SCHLOSS 
HERTENSTEIN 


LAKE OF THE FOUR CANTONS. 


A climatic resort of old renown and residence of 
the first rank during the spring, summer, and autumn. 
450 metres above the sea. Most beautiful and peace- 
ful situation on a bend of the lake, with an inspiring 
view of a magnificent mountain and lake panorama. 
Mild, uniform, pleasant climate, healthy and free from 
heaviness and closeness, the air being constantly pure, 
free trom dust, and refreshing. A delightfully beauti- 
ful natural park, garden grounds, avenues, game 
park, woods, quiet and cosy lake creeks and corners, 
and beautiful diversity of views. Sporting grounds, 
rowing and motor boats, angling, sea Tothion: 


JAMS «& JELLIES 
| | Steam-boat station. Modern comfort and friendly 
ORANGE MARMALADE | homelike arrangements. Electric light. Telephones. 


Good conveyances. Excellent cuisine and cellar. 
Charge for Pension per day, from 7 to 14 
francs, inclusive of everything. 


Hertenstein is generally styled by visitors the 
Jewel of the Vierwaldstatter Lake. It offers a 


POTTED MEATS & FISH | 
| 
FLAVOURING ESSENCES sojourn of beneficial pleasure. Favourable oppor- 
tunities for excursions in all directions. Detailed 


| illustrated prospectus forwarded gratis. 


Proprietors : THE BERGER FAMILY. 


TRIUMPH 


CYCLES & MOTORS 


THE RACES. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | 
Celebrated 
Binoculars 





YOURGROCER 
ASK AND STORES FO R 


PICKLES 
MALT VINEGAR 


> /¢f AHicH CLass 


& 
ef pier 
COMPLEXION, 
PurRE & HARMLESS. 


PRICE £* per box. 
Three tints: 


BLANCHE, NATURELLE & RACHEL.| 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS 


says: ‘‘I consider it 
excellent, and shall be 
delighted to recommend 
it whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurs.”’ 


oO 


LUCCA OIL 
SOUPS in TINS 





Unrivalled for 
Power 
and Definition. 





SOUPS in GLASSES 


LADY’S RACE SOUPS in TABLETS 


GLASS. 


In Aluminium, 
Covered with Pigskin or 
Calf, in Sling Case to match. 


This ts a very handsome 
little Glass, and ts quite 
suttable for Theatre also. 


Illustrated Price Lists Free by Post to all parts of the World. 
GOERZ, ZEISS, and other PRISM GLASSES 
kept in STOCK. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches—45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street. 


To be oblained of all Hairdressers & Dealers. 
Wwovesace or R.HOVENDEN & SONS LZ? Lonvon. 





























CURRIE POWDER 
CURRIES in TINS 











LEMON SQUASH 
CALVESFOOT JELLIES 





= FREE = 


The Book of the Raleigh, containing particulars of 
the Sturmey-Archer 


3-SPEED GEAR 


With Automatic Free-wheel on each, the best and most 
useful cycling invention since the pneumatic tyre; makes 
riding hills easy, and general cycling fascinating. 
Increases speed and distance travelled without ° 
extra exertion, eee eve see 257, 
Increases your pleasure 1007 


Affords the Perfection of Cycling when fitted to a 


RALEIGH 


EATING POWDER 
“Preservalion 


Tins 3°6°2.1° Betcows,9° 


that British 
workman- 


JELLY TABLETS 
GROUND SPICES 








Catalogue ‘and pestiovions of Free Insurance Bhs 
Sche Re seo 2a 


me. post free. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE Co.Ltd. rT 00 

THe ORICINAL” aNd ONLY CENUINE. 
tt, nb Edt A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 


London Address: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
Or att GRrocers. 


Oakeyswau Neate 
Knife Polish 


The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
and all Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at 3d.. 6d., & Is., by Grocers, [ronmongers, Oilmen, &c. 

Wellington Emery and Black Lead Mills, London, 8.E. 





MANGO CHUTNEY 
TABLE DELICACIES 


Crosse BLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO THE KING 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 





C: 
C: 
C: 
C: 
C: 
C: 
C: 
C: 


Lady’s, Diamond or X Frame. 

May be seen and tried, and Books obtained, 
at Raleigh Agents’ everywhere, or Depots: 41 
Holborn Viaduct, London, King St., Nottingham, 

Leinster St., Dublin, 43°49 Berry St., Liverpool, 

ily Mail Buildings, 178 Deansgate, Manchester, f 
Lennard’s Buildings, 83 Queen’s Road, Bristol, Fy F eS 
6 London Road, Leicester, & St. Peter’s St., Derby. , 


The Book of the Raleigh, with Catalogue, 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE Co. Ld. 
wi NOTTINGHAM. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. a ; 
Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. e Te) 
Prevents the decay of the T PE Oe eg ee a 


he TEETH. ROAD WER Fie el — 
Is perfectly harmless,and BEING REVERSIBLE THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


Is oe ae tly harmless, and 
Delicious to the Taste , : f Paigte Rae i . 
artly compose os aubes They are the only Carpets which answer to modern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, Durable, and 
* — se 9 mera seedy Ba aaenele ape hae Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP. DO NOT COLLECT DUST. Send for Patterns. 
Here are the prices of the ABINGDON CORD SQUARES, Art Shades, Bordered, Seamless, Reversible. 
Sizes: 2by2, 2by2}, 2by3, 2pby3, 3by3, 3 by 34, 3by4, 3 by 4}, to 4 by 7 square yards. 
6/= 7/6 9o/- 11/3 13/0 15/9 18/= 20/6 42/= each. 


Also made in all widths for Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
ABINGDON CARPET MANUFACTURING 00., uithctKt@iWiitiies, 7 








ABINGDON GORD 


Yo ey-0-9 > 
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Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


Tue “ORIGINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. | 











Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world. 
2s. Od. per bottle, 











FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in glass jars, price 1s. 
Prepared only by Tue Anoio-Amenican Devo Co.,, Ltd., 
a3, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 




















SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, JUNE 4. 1904. 


THE OPPONENTS IN MANCHURIA: THE RUSSIAN LEADER. 


Drawn By H. W. Koekkoerk. 
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GENERAL KUROPATKIN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE FAR EAST. 


General Kuropatkin was formally appointed to the command of the Russian army in the Far East on February 19. -He is the most distinguished and capable soldier the Czar 

possesses, and owes his training to Skobeleff. He ts satd to have much of that great General’s power over men, and he possesses the Skobeleff eye. Before taking up his present 

appointment, General Kuropathin had been head of the Military Administration since 1898. In a parting address to his General, the Czar recalled Kuropatkin’s energy and 
assidutty tn reorganising and perfecting the army. 
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THE OPPONENTS IN MANCHURIA: THE JAPANESE LEADER. 


Drawn sy H. W. Korxkkoek. 
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BARON KUROKI, COMMANDER-LIN-CHIEF OF THE FIRST JAPANESE ARMY. 
Japanese Army, ts renowned as an organiser and as a fighter, qualities which he proved in the victory of Ktu-lien-cheng on May Day, 


Baron Kurokt, commanding the First 
Manchuria one of extreme difficulty. Kuroki saw service 


and in the masterly movements by which he has isolated Port Arthur and rendered General Kuropatkin'’s position in 


during the Chino-Fapanese War in 1804. At first he superintended the mobilisation ; he then went to the front and was present at the storming of Weit-hai-Wet. The Japanese 


soldiers are devoted to their Commander-in-Chief, who, although sixty-two, has all the energy of a young man. 
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THE RED CROSS DOG FOR THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Puorocrarus ny Mayor Havroxvinwe Richarpsonx, tie TRAiwire or Amputance-Docs; Drawine By SALVADOR! 
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TREVES 


1. DispaicHinc tHe Messexcer-Dooc wirn a Nove 2. Dot Barkinco 


THE GERMAN AND ITALIAN USF 0} 


4. Amavurance-DoGc Succourtnc A Wounnen German, s. Doa-Scovr or tHe ITrautan Army Guipixnac an Amati 


These dogs have been used for some time by the Italian army, and have just been adopted by Germany, 
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THE GREAT JAPANESE VICTORY AT KIN-CHAU, MAY 26: METHODS AND LOCA 


DRAWINGS BY H. W. KokKKOEK; PH 
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Map Ittustratinc tHe Operations Ar Kin-Cuav, i 
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1, THE EXTREME RIGHT OF THE RUSSIAN POSITION: HU-SHAN-TAO FORT, <« ANI 8. VESSELS OF THE ASSISTING GUN-BOAT pO 


5. JAPANESE REINFORCING TACTICS.:, St PPORTS FOR THE FIRING LINE, 
Ds 8. THE POINT FROM WHICH THE JAPANESE COMMENCED THEIR 


7Zwo dines were shot down at Nin-chau before tae thtrd carried the Russian position of Nan-shan, 


ATTACK: THE HILLS TO THE EAST OF KIN-CHAU, WITH 
7. ONE OF THE ASSISTING GUN-BOATS, THE ‘* CHOKAI.”’ PART OF MOUNT SAMSON ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. 
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CALITIES OF THE COMBAT, AND THE JAPANESE ASSISTING GUN-BOAT FLOTILLA, 


-; PHOTOGRAPHS FROM VARIOUS SoURCEs. 
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Au, in RELATION TO THE DeFences OF Port ARTHUR. 
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OLILLA: THE “ CHIKUSHL” AND THE *“ HELYEN.” 4. THE TOWER OF JHE NORTH GATE AY KIN-CHAU, 
6. THE WEAPON THAT CARRIED THE DAY: 


q ISPORT OF WAR MATERIAL AT KIN- 
> awe . A JAPANESE BAYONET CHARGE. 


CHAU: THE HUGE FORCE OF CARTS 
FOR SUPPLIES. 10. ONE OF THE ASSISTING GUN-BOATS: THE ‘“ AKAGI.”’ 
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